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CALLING A HALT 


ON ADVANCES OF PRICES OF 
FINISHED PRODUCTS 
To Danger Point, Has Effect on Pig 
Iron Market, and Concessions 
are Being Made.—Steel 
Makers not Buying 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 


PITTSBURG. 
Little Buying or Inquiring for Pig 
Iron—Specifications Heavy. 


Office of Tus Inow Travz Sew, } 
$21 Parx Buitpinc, Feb. 13 


The bear talk emanating from’ Wall 
street has undoubtedly had consider- 
able influence on market conditions in 
the direction of buy- 
ers to hold off for 
their requirements for extended future 


influencing 
before closing 
delivery but as far as is disclosed by 
a careful investigation of actual condi- 
tions as they exist in this district at the 
present time and relate to conditions 
bearing on the future, unfavorable re- 
ports appear to be unfounded and the 
opinion prevails almost generally that 
the 


of influencing 


they have been started for far 


reaching purpose pro- 


posed legislation affecting corporate 


interests in various parts of the coun- 
try. The money stringency in the east 
has also had some influence and pro- 


moters have experienced difficulty in 


finahcing extensive operations. 
This 


ing contracts that have been under ne- 


new 


condition has resulted in divert- 


gotiation for some time past. There 
is nothing in the situation at the pres- 
the 


business is concerned to cause uneasi- 


ent time as far as iron and steel 


ness, and it would not take much of a 
start to make the beginning of a very 
general movement which would offset 
the present quiet condition brought 
the ld off 


about inclination to hold 
and see what somebody else is going to 


by 


do, The past week, as far as actual 
new business in the way of new con- 
tracts for material is concerned, was 


very light in all lines; the inqu!ry has 
been correspondingly light and the lull 
in the strenuous rush of the past seven 
With 


the quiet in the direction of new buy- 


months is not at all unwelcome. 


ing, specifications against old contracts 
all tre- 
mendously in- 


in finished lines have been 


heavy and in most 
stances greater than the capacity of 
the mills to turn out and make ship- 
ments, 

Pig Iron.—The week under review 
has developed nothing new or in fact 
anything at all, the inquiries being few 
and for very small tonnages, these 
coming only from those consumers of 
pig iron who have not covered or to 
contracts made 


whom shipments on 


some time ago have not begun. There 
has been a noticeable decrease on the 
demand for spot iron and prices for 
future deliveries are getting down to a 


more healthy basis. As far as can be 


seen, there is nothing wrong in 
situation or anything unsettling in any 
The 


prices on spot iron prevailing since the 


degree. tremendously fictitious 


beginning of the winter have to a great 


extent fallen off and this has affected 
the later market very materially. 
Prompt Bessemer pig iron is now 


quoted at $23 valley furnace, second 


quarter at $22 to $ 
$22 and last half $21.50 


No. 2 


valley furnace 


ern foundry iron is 


for prompt 
$23.50 for second quarter, $22 for third 
last h 


Second quarter northern foundry 


quarter, $21.50 for alf delivery 


iron 
iron is 


is not at all plentiful. Basic pig 


very scarce for any delivery prior to 
July 1. Southern No. 2 foundry iron 
for third quarter delivery is quoted 
$18.50, Birmingham. Thus far in Feb- 
ruary the southern railroads have not 





met the expectation of southern fur- 
naces in moving the large accumula- 
tion of pig iron in furnace stocks held 
there on account of inadequate facil 

ties to move it to the consumer. It is 
estimated that there are 70,000 tons of 
southern iron held in furnace yards and 
this ¢onditon influenced railroads to 
withhold their advances 1n rates, al 
lowing another month before they 
would become effective With two 
weeks of that month gone, there ha; 


been practically no inroad made on this 


stock and March 3. will 


enormous 


probably find as much iron held in 


Birmingham district as was held at the 
beginning of February Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Furnace was blown 
out last Friday for repairs and will 
probably stay down about six weeks 


The Pennsylvania Steel Co. has also 
blown out one of its furnaces for 
repairs. The Jones & Laughlin Steel 


Co. has completed repairs on its No. 2 


Eliza stack, which was partially 
wrecked in explosion a month ago, and 
it was blown in on Monday of this 
week. No. 3 furnace which was down 


for repairs on account of a bad slip 
is again in operation, leaving but one 
of the 


company and out of operation 


furnace three owned by this 


on ac- 





count of accidents still out of commis- 
sion. On second quarter delivery we 
quote as follows: 
Ee $22.00 to 22 
Bessemer, Pittsburg ......... wees 22.85 to 23.3% 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg . 24.85 to 25.10 
No. 2 Foundry. Pittsburg ..... 24 25 to 24.60 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.............. 22.25 to 22.50 
—") - eae rrrrrr ys 22.00 to 22.25 
Basic, Pittsburg............ 22.85 to 23.10 
Ferro-Manganese.—The price of 
ferro-manganese foreign 80 per ceat 
is not as strong as it has been and we 


sale of one two carload lot 


the 
at $77 delivered Pittsburg for prompt. 
We quote $71 to $72 Pittsburg 


Od 


note 
for sec 
ond quarter delivery; to $70 for 
last half The 
prevailing impression seems to be that 


delivery at Pittsburg 


ferro-manganese reach a still 
lower level before the beginning of the 
second quarter. Ferro-silicon imported 


50 per cent is quoted $110; 12 per 


$36; 11 


cent, 


» 
per cent, 335. 


Steel.—Soft Bessemer billets 4 x 4 
and larger are quoted $29.50, mill, Pitts 
burg, and we note the sale of 10,000 
tons for last half delivery at $30.50, this 
being the first large sale for forward de- 
livery and indicative of higher prices 
for semi-finished material during the 
latter part of the year. Any quotation 


for prompt semi-finished steel nominal 


as none of the leading producers are in 
position to take on this class of busi 
ness Open-hearth billets are quoted 
nominally $31 to $32 Pittsburg, $30 
nominal on sheet bars 

Skelp—On account of the very 
heavy demand for both iron and steel 


-arcity of this material 





n the market together with the ex 
treme difficulty of securing muck bat 
for iron, skelp prices have advanced 


from $1 to $3 per ton and a little bus- 


iness where producers have surplus 
over existing contracts has been done 
at the new figure. We ote the fol 
lowing nominal prices 

Bessemer, grooved, 1.80c to 1.85c; 
sheared, 1.75c to 1.80c; bas grooved, 
1.85c to 1.90c; sheared, 1.80c to 1.85¢; 
iron skelp, sheared, 2.15c to 2.25¢c; 


grooved, 2c to 2.10c 


Muck Bar.—We quote nominal mar- 


ket on all pig metal muck bar $37 de 
livered Pittsburg, and part scrap bar 
$35 There is not a mill in t Pitts 
burg district in position to even make 
quotations on new inquiries for prompt 
delivery, producers either having sold 
up their entire surplus some time ago 
or increased output of finisl nes 
is consuming the entire supply. In any 


event, there is muck bar 


no 


in the open market 

Plates.—But little can be said of this 
market aside from repeating what has 
been said for the past two montl that 
mills in this dis t have booked up to 
the r I l capa t 10 months ] d, 
are not taking on new business for d 
livery short of five months ind that 
sp cations against contracts are el! 
mously hea d the supply inadequat 
to meet the demand ry steel < 
companies are, of cours the leading 
factors and with lake ship builders 
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months and which primarily brought 
about the recent advance in price 
still continues, the tonnage being 
about the same on weekly averages as 
has been. Delivery promises are from 
three to four months, as has_ been 
noted, and mills have been selecting 
the additional business they are taking 
on. Jobbers’ discounts are 76 base, 
base sizes and five; consumer's car- 
loads base discounts are as follows: 


Steel 
black galv. 
Ee 50 
a a 54 
ee ceca, ae 58 
% to6 inches . eee Sa 74 64 
7 to 12 inches. . aan .. 69 54 
EXTRA , STRONG PLAIN ENDS. 
% to% inch.............. ; 59 7 
% to 4 inches.............. eebetaeeh nae 54 
44 to 8 inches,........ 62 50 
Double extra sens plain ‘ends, to 
 hote arch <vdeudcets tenes . 44 


Wrought Iron Pipe. —During the 
past week the Philadelphia Co., of 
Pittsburg, has let its annual contract 
for the work of the coming summer, 
and the Wheeling Steel & Iron Co., 
secured 30 miles of iron line pipe; A. 

Byers, 47 miles merchant iron pipe 
and South Chester Tube Co., 55 miles 
tubing and casing. Prices are very 
firm and the supply of material con- 
siderably less than the demand, with 
shipment dates as far as six months 
ahead. Jobbers’ extreme discounts 
are 70 and five on large lots and to 
consumers 69 on base sizes. We quote 
as follows: 

Card Weight 


black galv 

%, 4 and % inch. 61 45 

w%inch. . 64 53 

% to4 inch 69 59 

1\% to6 inch......... ie - 69 5 

isis in engtens Caneneee 65 50 
PLUGGED AND REAMED. 

to 4inch. ee 67 57 

EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS, 

%, \% and %inch. M4 42 

% to 4inch.. 61 5s 

BO iad enkscdecevanees+es cecancocousees 77 44 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG, 

%o 4inch. 50 39 


Less carloads. two points higher discount. 

Boiler Tubes.—There has been no 
change in this market; the very 
heavy specifications against existing 
contracts continue and prices are firm 
as follows: 


Boiler tubes. Steel Iron 
1 to 1%inches. geneads 47 47 
1% to2\4 inches ; : 59 42 
2% inches = 61 42 
2% to5Sinches .. éaad 67 54 
26 to 13 inches. 59 42 


Less than carloads two points less, 
2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent, 
net, extra, 
¥% inches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 percent, net 
extra. 


Coke.—Spot furnace coke business !s 
not as strong as it was last week, nor 
the demand as heavy, due partly to one 
large steel interest suspending shipments 
pending repairs on one furnace in the 
Buffalo district which has gone out of 
blast. The demand for foundry coke 
is a little better, foundries that had sus- 
pended shipment before the first of the 
year are now taking on their regular 
supply. For spot shipment furnace coke 
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we quote $3.65 to $3.75, and for ship- 
ment prior to July 1, $3.40, for shipment 
during the remainder of the year we 
quote $3.10 to $3.15. Spot foundry coke 
is quoted $3.85 to $4.00 and for the first 
half $3.75 to $3.85. For shipment during 
the remainder of the year we quote 
foundry coke $3.65 to $3.75. 

Old Material—The scrap market 
has continued quiet and at the same 
time firm, much firmer as a matter of 
fact than was expected it would stay 
when prices began to scale off, and it 
was thought that there would be a 
gradual decline, but this has not been 
the case. Both dealers and consumers 
are playing a waiting game, and the 
business is practically at a stand-still. 
The few lots of scrap held by dealers 
and which they were compelled to dis- 
pose of, have been sold and there is no 
demand except for very small lots, the 
heavier consumers evidently holding off 
until they can secure heavy’ melting 
stock at about $18 delivered in the Pitts- 
burg district. For delivery in the Pitts- 
burg district prompt shipment, we quote 
as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $18.50 to $19; 
re-rolling rails, $21 to $21.50; bundled 
sheet scrap, $16 to $16.50; iron axles, 
$30.50 to $31; old iron rail, $25 to $25.50; 
No. 1 wrought scrap, $20 to $20.50; old 
car wheels, $23 to $23.50; low phos- 
phorus scrap, $22.50 to $23; machine 
shop turnings, $14.75 to $15.25; axle 
turnings, $15.75 to $16.25; cast borings, 
$12.50 to $12.75; No. 1 cast scrap, $20 


to $20.50. 


CHICAGO. 

Pig Iron Market Shows Some Weak- 
ness.—Furnaces Differ in 
Policy. 

Office of Tux Inon Trave Review. 
1362 Monapnocx Btock, Feb. 12} 

Local attention is riveted on pig iron. 
The feeling of uncertainty noted last week 
has increased. Under certain conditions, 
quotations for the last half on northern 
and southern foundry grades can be 
shaded 50 cents a ton. This disposition 
is not general, however, and has not 
affected the prices of leading factors 
Buying continues light, but in view of 
the market activity of January, furnace 
men profess not to be alarmed over this 
fact. Buyers, on the other hand, declare 
there is much significance in this change 
The car situation is unimproved, and 
among southern sellers conditions in the 
3irmingham district are regarded as 
hopeless. 

Cast iron pipe shows a seasonable act 
ivity. In addition to a large number of 
orders from gas companies and country 
municipalities aggregating a tonnage of 
considerable proportions, Salt Lake City 
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has closed for 3,000 tons and New Or- 
leans‘ has let part of its proposed require- 
ments. Other forms of tubular goods 
are also in brisk demand, though ship 
ments are seriously delayed by the steel 
shortage and car scarcity. Inquiry for 
rails for 1908 shipment continues to be 
made, but the leading makers are dis- 
inclined to book orders for that delivery 
at this date. 

Except from railroads and car com- 
panies, structural specifications are light. 
The local mill is again occasionally run- 
ning on billets Scrap continues its 
downward course No I railroad 
wrought is offered at $15.50 Chicago, 
and car wheels at $23.50 

Pig Iron.—Considerable _ indiffer- 
ence is manifested by western buyers on 
last half requirements. Trading for that 
shipment has steadily declined since the 
first of the month, and it is now below 
what might be considered a normal con 
ch this de 
cline denotes is held to be the outcome 


dition. The misgiving whi 


of the discordant opinions entertained 
furnace men on future conditions as 
expressed by their recent actions. A 
more complex situation than exists to- 
day has not prevailed in many years 
Noti a few furnaces are shading the 
market for the last half, yet there are 
many—and they are in the majority 
that will not deviate a hair’s breadth 
from the quotations that have ruled for 
several weeks. On the other hand, there 
are well known commission houses which 
entertain a conviction that it is wise to 
sell short on the market, and others 
just as willing to buy all the low-priced 
iron that it is possible to get. -Dominat 
ing these under currents, is the determi- 
nation of several large buyers to post 
pone their purchases until the market 
has dropped off a few points, a feeling 
rapidly spreading among smaller melt 
ers. Weakness undeniably has crept in 
to the situation, but it has not yet assumed 
proportions to materially change prices 
While southern No. 2 is nominally held 
at $18.50 Birmingham, for the last half 
there are well founded reports that $18 
will not be refused on desirable business 
for that delivery. Under pressure of the 
same kind, but only on round lots, lo 
cal furnaces will also respond to the 
desires of melters and shade their pric: 
50 cents a ton, or to the basis of $23.50 
Chicago for No. 2 foundry. With these 
exceptions, there is absolutely no change 
in local prices. For delivery in the first 
quarter, southern No. 2 is held at $23 
Birmingham and gray forge at $18 Birm 
ingham, while for the second quarter 
the market still rests at $22 for No. 2 
Inquiry for spot iron is active, and in 
lots ranging downward from 1,000 tons, 
a brisk business has been _ transacted 
For third quarter shipment only, the 
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southern product is firm at $18.50 Birm- 
ingham, and northern No. 2 at $24 Chi- 
Lake Superior char- 
coal are strong, being $27.50 for 
prompt shipment, $26.50 for the first half, 


cago. Prices on 


very 


and from $25.50 to $26.50, Chicago, for 
the last half, according to grade and 
tonnage desired. Malleable Bessemer 


was in active demand in the week under 
review, St. Louis sellers reporting trans- 


actions in the neighborhood of 20,000 
tons. An inquiry for 25,000 tons from 
an Ohio pipe interest is pending. We 
have revised our prices, and quote as 


for the last half. Our southern 


prices are on the basis of a $4.10 freight 


follows 


rate from Birmingham: 


Lake Superior charcoal.............$25.50 to 26.50 
Northern Foundry No.1......., 24.00 to 24.50 
Northern Foundry No. 2.... .... 23.50 to 24.00 
Northern Foundry No.3 coscccces £3.00 £038.00 
Northern Scotch’ Foundry. 24.00 to 24.50 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1 23.30 to 23.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2 22.80 to 23 30 
Southern Foundry No. 1 22.60 to 23.10 
Southern Foundry No.2. 22 10 to 22.60 
Southern Foundry No.3 21.60 to 22.10 
Southern Foundry No.4 -..+. 21.10 to 21 60 
Southern No. 1 Soft 22 60 to 23.10 
Southern No. 2 Soft.. 22.10 to 22.60 
Southern Gray Forge 19.60 to 21.10 
Southern Mottled : 19.10 to 19.60 
SouthernSilveries 4 per cent to 6 
per cent Silicon io es 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 
8 to 10 per cent Silicon 

Malleable Bessemer 


Billets and Rods:—More 


juiry s always before local mills, but 


24.60 to 25.10 


29.30 to 30.30 
23 50 to 24.00 


or less in 


the tightly sold condition of producers 
precludes the possibility of much ton 
nage being placed [The Carnegie 
Steel Co. is reported short on deliver- 
ies of billets to Pittsburg wire mills, 
v e the Illinois Steel Co. is forced 
to the necessity of occasionally roll- 
ng billets on its structural mill to 
keep its own finishing departments 
supp Prices are very strong, but 
witl t chang s follows Forging 
billets, $38 Chicage wire rods, $37 to 
$38 Pittsburg 

Iron and Steel Bars:—The even 
tenor of the market has not been dis 
turbed in the past week. Bar iron r 
mail g at the prices which have 
ruled ; tim« There is a good 
demand { steel angles, many 
supplementary orders’ being placed 
( ting { ft steel bars is reason 
bly tive oO so is the movement 
for b ron Specifications are the 
strong feature of the situation, how- 
ever. These are excessively heavy and 
constantly tax the utmost capacity of 
local mills. Deliveries are slow, espe- 
cially of steel bars, several weeks lee- 
vay being required on each specifica- 
tion. We quote for Chicago delivery, 
S O Bar iron, 1.76%c to 1.81 

lowest price to large buyers 
only) 

Hard ste ngles, 1.75 soft steel 
bars 1 bands 1.7( c, | tf extras 
soft steel angles less than 3 x 3 
1.86! | ps »16'4c base, full ex 
tras. We quote ba on from stock 
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2.25c; full extras; soft steel rounds 
and squares, 3 inches and larger, $2 
per 100 pounds base; flats, 2 inches 


to 4 inches by 1% inch and larger, $2 
per 100 pounds base; 4% inches x § in- 
and 


all 
ali 


and 6 
thicker, $2 


ches inch 


inches x 5-16 


per 100 pounds base; 


ovals, half rounds, $2 per 100 pounds 
base; steel bands, $2, half extras; soft 
steel hoops, 2.40c to 2.50c, full extras. 
Other 
per 100 pounds base plus half extras 

Plates.— Mil! limited to 


the tonnage producers can handle. De- 


sizes not mentioned above, $2 


business is 


liveries slow because of the well 


filled books of 


The Steel Corporation cannot promise 


are 


order every maker. 


anything prior to the first of July, and 
for shipment within that period inde- 
pendent makers are asking premiums 
ranging from $2 to $4 a ton. Jobbers 
active movement from ware- 


We 


report an 


house stocks quote as follows: 


Plates % inch and thicker 6% to 100 
inch wide, either universal or sheared, 
1.70c Pittsburg base. For extras, see 


Pittsburg Freight rate to Chi- 


report. 


cago, I10/2c per 100 lbs. Jobbers’ 
prices for shipment from local stocks 
are as follows Tank steel %4 inch 


and heavier upto 72inches wide, 2.20c; 


72 inches up to 96 inches wide, 2.30c; 


3-10 inch up to and including 60 inches 
wide, 2.30c; 3-16 inch 72 inches wide, 
2.55c; No. 8 up to 60 inches wide, 


Flange steel, 25c extra; heads, 
25c extra. 

Sheets. 
transpired in 


Nothing of importance has 
the week 
good and pr 


We « 


sheets in 


past 


Demand continues ces 


are uniformly upheld juote car 
load lots, as follows: 


Pittsburg No. 28 gag 2.00% Pitts- 
burg Galvanized sheets No. 25 gage 
3.7S5c Pittsburg ] ght to Chicago 
16%c per 100 pounds. Jobbers’ prices 
7 7 . - 
on less than carload lots from store 
are as follows: No. 10, 2.25c to 2.30c; 
No. 12, 2.30c to 2.35c; No. 14, 2 to 
- x’ ™ 
> 40C .o, 1¢ 2.45c to 2.50c; Nos. 18 
20, 2.70c to 2.80c; Nos. 22, 24, 2.75c to 
y 
28 No. 26. 280c to 2.90 N 27 
28sec 1 >O5 No. 28, 2.95c to 3.05¢c; 
N > » 9c ( ‘ ] < ; 
NO 40, 4.456 saivanizZead ees 
Nos. 10 to 20, 3.40c to 3.45 Nos. 22 
nd 2 255¢c to 3.60c; No. 20, 3.7 to 
Pat | No 27 2.05¢ to 4 N 26 4 5 


No. 20. &.2£c to S$ 


to 420c; i 
Steel. While c 


Structural 


tract material 1s t n out in fairly 
good volume, it is noticeable that 

tle of it goes into sumpt Build 
ng~ in ( go 1 y quiet 
Many big contracts are p but it 
is problematical when they will be 
let The prevailing high prices are 


given as the caus¢ 


NO 
~ 
Sw 


delay But for railroad tonnage, the 
structural business in the west would 
be almost at a standstill. There are 
no changes in prices to report. We 
quote as follows 


hannels, 3 to 15 inches 


nclusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. For extras 

é Pittsburg eport Freight rate 
from that city to Chicago is 16¥%c per 
100 pounds Quotations from store 
ire as follows 


and larger, 


ncluding six inches, $2.05 to $2.10 per 


100 pounds; angles over six inches, 
$2.15 per 100 pounds base, beams, 


three inches to 15 inches, inclusive, 
$2.05 to $2.10 per 100 pounds base; 
channels, three inches and larger, 
$2.05 pe 100 pounds: base Less than 
carload lots are $2 a ton higher than 
foregoing pric 
Rails and Track Supplies.—Further 
inquiries have been received from 
steam roads for rail requirements in 
1908 he independent mulls quote on 
these and express willingness to ac- 
cept such business when offered, but 
t] Steel Corporation declines to 
quote or consider orders for that de 
very at this tim No abatement is 
noted t demand for light rails 
Spikes and bolts re sO moving 
eely Wi te as follows 
Bessemer f $28 to $20: less than 
500-1 lots, $32 hearth rails, $29; 
light rails, B to 45-pound 
tions, $33; 25-pound, $34; 20-pound, 
$35; 16-p 1, $36; 12-pound, $37, and 
ghter sections down to 8-pound, $43.50, 
ll f. o. b. mill. Track supplies vary in 
price g to gq ntity und de ivery 
Ang rge lots are quoted 1.65c 
to 1.75c; for ller quantities, 2.25c¢ to 
75 pi y lot 2.25C; for 
smaller quantities, 2.5 bolts, large 
2.65c to 2.75¢ lier lots, 2.85¢ 
with sq nuts, al c with hexagon 


Merchant Steel.—An advance of $3 


tor ced th finished 
J bring the quota- 
p t Pitts} Beyond this 
‘ | ‘ the ‘ tion 
I ( tire 
9 nis] p to 1% x 
, 
) n 12 
‘ > base; 
, , 7 } 
f S ) tires , to 
2 21 ; nd larger 
S 1 nery 
( flat ~ ‘ 1.5 + 
vf I oh ~ ) 
of t tor calk 
‘ y Q 1.of 
) t t . with 
gl pric if 
Shaftir s ver n ad 














is expected. Quotations are 
at 50 per cent off in 


vance 
without change 
car lots and 45 per cent in less than 
car lots, in base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—While details can- 


not be learned, it is stated that R. D. 
Wood & Co., Philadelphia, who were 


the lowest bidders on the New Or- 


leans contract, has been awarded a 
part of that order. In the west, there 
is a good demand for pipe, largely 


the smaller 


tonnages to 


from gas companies and 
municipalities. Small 
provide for extensions 


and improve- 


ments are also numerous. The city 
of Traverse, Mich., closed with the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & 
Foundry Co., for 600 tons. There is 
no change in prices, and we quote 
Chicago delivery, as follows: Four- 


$38.60; 6 to 12-inch 


16-inch and upward, 


inch water pipe, 
inclusive, $37.60; 
$1 a ton less; gas pipe, $1 a ton higher 


on all sizes. 


Merchant Pipe.—Specifications and 
new business are active. The dif- 
ficulty in securing raw material or a 


sufficient supply of cars is delaying 


the delivery of orders. Prices are 


firm, as follows: 3% to six inches 
black steel pipe, 74.35 per cent dis- 
count; galvanized, 64.35 per cent dis- 
count. From store in small lots, Chi- 
cago distributors are asking 72% per- 


cent discount on the base sizes. 

Boiler Tubes—The improvement in 
tubes is well maintained. Prices are 
firm but without change. We quote: 
as follows: 

2% to five inches, steel, 65.35; iron, 
54.35; seamless, 50.35; 2% inches and 
smaller and lengths of over 18 feet; 


inches and larger, and lengths 
feet, 10 On 
than carload store, we 
quote 60 off 
and 47% for. seamless. 

Wire 


in the 


and 


over 22 


cent extra. 
from 


per 
lots 
steel; 4714 


less 


for for iron 


Products.—The snow storms 


northwest; the floods in the 


the general scarcity of 


insufficient supply of raw 


southwest; 


cars and the 


material have created a condition of 
affairs in the wire trade not at all 
promising. Salesmen report that job- 


bers’ stocks are low; that consump- 
tion is heavy, and that unless a freer 
movement is made in the next few 
weeks serious shortages will exist 
in several important distributing cen- 
ters. The steel shortage is the most 
serious handicap with which mills are 
contending, and in some cases it has 
resulted in enforced idleness of one 


; 


plants for a couple of 
but 
jobbers’ 


or two large 


Prices are firm, 


We 


days each week. 


without change. quote 


prices, Chicago delivery, as follows: 
nails $2. 


15; painted barbed 


Wire 
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rbed wire, 
wire, 
g aly anized 


; 5 . 
wire, $2.30; galvanized ba 


$2.60; smooth annealed $2.30; 


polished staples, $2.30; 
staples, $2.55. Carload lots to retail- 


ers, five cents higher; less than car- 


load lots, 15 cents higher. 


Coke.—Local dealers xpress much 
satisfaction over the coke situation 
Deliveries are pretty well up to date 


and the supply for future requirements 


is adequate. Standard Connellsville 
foundry brands range from $3.75 to $4 
ovens, according to the delivery re 


coke is higher be- 
the 
the 
the year is under contract. 

Old Material.—The 


; - Pe ee as i ' 
me dealers who are selling scrap sh 


product 
fact that 


quired. By 


cause of the entire 


local ovens for balance of 


put of 


So 


have further weakened the local sit- 


uation No. 1 railroad wrought has 


declined to $15.50 Chicago, a lot of 
1,000 tons having been offered this 
price. Last hali deliveries are the 


weakest, for the reason apparently, 
that they offer the greater opportun- 
ity for Spt culation. The 6,000 tons of 


offered in the lists of wes- 


been 


material 
week, have 
and Ohio list 


today NeCwWw 


| > 7 
lroads last 


tern fal 
saltimvure 


absorbed; the 


of 6,500 tons will be sold 


buying generally is light, practically 
the whole of the railroad tonnage 
thrown on the market last week was 
applied against existing contracts 


We have revised our prices, and quote 
is follows, gross tons being given in 
the first paragraph: 


£19.00 to 19.50 
18.00 to 18 50 
23.50 to 24.00 
25.00 to 26.00 
31.00 to 82.00 
16.50 to 17.00 


Old Steel Rails (4 feet and over) 
Old Steel Rails (less than 4 feet) 
Old Car Wheels sxed 

Old Iron Rails 

Relaying Rails, subject to inspec tion 
Frogs, Switches and Guards. 


Heavy Melting Steel......... 16.00 to 16.50 
Mixed Country Steel ....,........ 12.50 to 13.00 
We quote net tons, as follows: 

ee, nos ceccene tess $15.50 to 16.00 
No. 2 R. B. Wrought... ......... ... 14.50 to 15.00 
Shafiing OE Te KE, 
Dealers Porge No. 1 ake -eeeee 12.00 to 12.50 
Wrought Pipe and Flues......... 11.50 to 12 00 

1s oo 


No. 1 Cast, 150 pounds and less... 
No.1 Mill.... 

Mixed Busheling (No. 1& No. 2 
Country Sheet , ‘a 


10.50 to 11.00 
11.00 to 11,50 


No. 1 Boilers Cut........ Peewee eT 
Boiler Punchings................ ..-- 15.00 to 16.00 
ee ae 26 50 to 27.00 
Steel Car Axles. .......cccccccccccccee 21-50 te 22.00 
Iron Axle Turnings ; ..+- 11.00 to 11.50 
Cast Borings... S50to 900 


® 50 to 
11.00 te 11.50 
16.00 to 16.50 


Mixed Borings, etc.... tp A Eo 
Machine Shop Turnings. eres 
*Railroad Malleable attia 
Agricultural Malleab le. ; .. 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Sc rap .. 1450 to 15.00 
Old Iron Splice Bars .. 20.00 to 21,00 





CLEVELAND. 


Steel Makers Firm in Delaying Buy- 
ing for the Last Half. 


Office of Tue Inow Traps Review. / 


Brewnina Buitpine, Feb. 12) 

Iron Ore—The question as _ to 
whether the labor supply on the iron 
ranges next summer will be adequat 
will have a very important bearing 
on the ore situation—especially late in 
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1907 


ie season—as it is 


less there are more miners available 


than there were last year, there will 
be a decided shortage Inquiries oc- 


casionally Irom furnaces in- 





adicate that they will need more ore 
b lore the season 1s lar advat ced We 
quote s follows Old Range Bes 
mer, $5.06 Mesabi Bessemer, $4.75 
Old Range non-Bessemer, $4.20; Me- 
sabi non-Bessemer, $4.00. 
Pig Iron.—Steel makers have taken 
very d led st l 4 
ny orders tor pig iron 1 they can 
do so on a basis of $20 They 
ymntend that they cannot 1 e steel 
t | t s the I ( b 
dvat 1 1 t t this ly e will 
not be made on t of t I I 
prices TOT nis a 1 { Is wl C 
vo 1 De« l table. P f I 1 
ences are ¢ ng y d 
Va es mn I d té¢ S ( ] T f 
ound that it yuld ¢ consump 
n 1] halt , ) rT 
( n C ii a | it 1 pre S pros 
perit Valley furnaces | bout 
10,000 tons of Bessemer to sell the 
, , 
second ai , and hav 1 p 
, ' , 
¢ y nm e€ OF ti t t t! last 
f So f the d 1 to 
th st f hen « f 
$20 | l in ( I the 
b lve 5 oO Ss \ I cs 
tal s ng t vic Ss W I ably 
t be known for s e time At pres 
? ; + 4 | 7 
Li > t t > > > Li 
1 : 4 n 
f dry ¢ On tl ; 
be y { d ( 2 ft 
| 
but so! 5 sellit $ 0 
l 1 A K $ 
ld é l 
$20 t | I 1 
Ci I I nly n 
t G ) ts ore 1 the 
last ‘ e vé ind 
to s the 1 I ! if I ] 
t< t Ss ¢ { 
‘ | case 1 l 
pric ] be ma 
tere S n I 
‘ | 
views N < 
is ¢ ) ; $ <O ( d 
tl pt 1 t t 
{ t 
b . a t last quot 
f b. Clev l 5 
Bessemer ° 
No. 1 Foundry 
No. 2 Foundry 
No. 3 Foundry 
No. 2 Southern 
Gray Forge 
Finished Materials. —On account of 
the s lemand which } evailed 
7 D S ~ < « ern b’< i 
burg fe prompt shy ) 
ies from the ling | ( 
c 4 1 pl s hav not ved 
. : 
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American Bessemer and gal- 


$3.00 


price of 


vanized sheets ton, on ac- 


count of having been compeiled to pay 


per 


premiums for prompt shipments from 
mills The demand for bar iron is 
good at recent quotations. Cleveland 


mills are sold far ahead. 
Old Material.—A 

the 

Though further decr« 


stronger feeling 


characterizes scrap market. 


are noted 


sases 


j 


several grades, there is a firmer  un- 
dertone discernible which indicates 
the approach of quotations to the 
proper level. The market is stiffer, 
especially in cast scrap and a rise in 
prices in cast material would not be 
surprising. Local dealers have felt 
the effect of the car shortage during 


the past ten days. Future predictions 


are at variance. Some dealers are in- 
clined to look for better prices, while 
others are equally confident that the 
bottom has not yet been reached 


de- 


the 


Weather conditions are likely to 


termine to a considerable extent 
future swing of quotations, 


We have 


quote, Cleveland deli 


revised our quotations, and 


tons, 


gross 


as follows: 

$25.00 to 26.00 
18.50 to 19 50 
17.50 18 50 


Old iron rails 
Old steel rails (over 6 feet) 
Old steel rails (under 6 feet) 


Old car wheels.... ...... , 21 0 to 21 50 
Steel boiler plate ......... ae» 14.00 to 15 00 
Steel axles = ie .. 21 50 to 22 50 
Malleable iron (railroad, cin 18 50 to 19 00 
Malleable iron vagresumeasal). . 1b 30 to 16.00 
Heavy steel ; .««+» 16 to 17.50 
Country mixed steel ........ ..-. 14 50 to 15 50 
Low phosphorus.... E 23.00 to 24.00 
We quote net tons as follows: 
No. 1 BR. R. wrought............-- $17 00 to 18.00 
No. 1 busheling aiiehenained 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machine cast.................. 18.00 te 18 50 
Iron axles Pe ; 25.50 to 26 00 
Axle turnings. 13 50 to 14.00 
Wrought Caremngetsres from cast) . 12 00 to 12.50 
Grate bars : . 14.00 to 15.00 
Pipes and ‘Seen, 13 5@ to 14.00 
Tank iron... : .eevee 12.00to 13 00 
Hoop and band iron. wssee 8.0 to 9.60 
Sheet iron....... be éonncddece need ae ae 
Wrought drillings 2 00 te 12.50 
SD ME ncésépesetdedags 14 00 to 15 00 
Gast borimgs....... .scoccseee 9 Oto 9.50 


CINCINNATI. 


Freight Situation Does Not Improve. 


—Buyers are Hesitating. 


Pig Iron.—The market the past 
week has been quict. There has been a 
moderate inquiry and buyers are show- 
ing a tendency to defer taking on iron for 
the last half of the year The question 
of prices for the last half is the factor 

f most interest. The fact that present 
price ire higher than a normal level 
nd show liberal profits to the producer, 
Ss practically tl ly ument that 
is to be advanced as a reason for 
declining to buy at this time Furnace 
order books are loubted! n good 
Ss Dp nd the Ss ¢ eh iron sold it 
st gD S ¢ ng a period of tim 
into the future suf nt to justify firm 
holding Deliv ; on contracts have 
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not improved 1 Fe p 

in many inst $ ported smaller 
than for some time previously It was 
thought that the southern railroads in 
tended to make some unusual effort to 
move iron this month in order to make 
their advance in freight rates less ob 
jectionable but the facts seem to be 


now 
this, 


fewer cars 
addition to 


that furnishjng 


than in 


they are 


January. In 


the delays after the cars are started are 
most annoying. The Addyston plant of 
the United States Cast Iron Pipe & 


close 


Co was 


down last Saturday 


compelled to 
for lack of iron with 


Foundry 


100 cars of iron in transit to its plant. 


This situation has affected the spot mar- 


ket by making spot iron prices and sales 
apply only to iron on track in wer cin- 
nati and ready for delivery. There have 
been re ports of some specu lative mr 

mn being offered at prices below current 
schedules, but iron that is quickly avail- 
ible is a ready sale at quotations. We 
quote spot iron delivered at Cincinnati 
s f ws, as a basis for settling con- 
tracts based on « quotations 
Southern foundry No. 1 $26.50 to 27.50 
Southern foundry No. 2 26.00 to 27.00 
Southern foundry No. 3.. 25.00 to 25.50 
Southern foundry No. 4 24.00 to 24.50 
Southern fdry, No. 1 soft. 26.50 to 27.50 
Southern fdry, No. 2 soft 26.00 to 27.00 
Gray forge ..... wees 22.50 to 23.00 
Northern foundry No. 1 6.65 to 27.7 
Northern foundry No. 2 26.15 to 27.15 
Northern foundry No. 2 25.65 to 26.65 
Jackson County silvery, 8 

DEY GEM cccoce ia , 31.15 

Spot northern iron is quoted at $25.00 
at furna n tl Ironton district nd 
$23.00 B ngham for southern brands 
Second quar ter delivery southern iron is 
quoted at 1.00 to $22.00 Birmingham, 
with ter of one dollar per ton 
between the grades under No. 2 foundr 
Northern iron for second quarter is 
nominal at $22.00 to $23.00 at furnace. 

For last half delivery northern iron 
is quoted at $21.00 to $22.00 at furnace 
in southern Ohio Southern iron is 
quoted mainly at $1850 Birmingham, 
with an oc 1 quotati for last 
quarter at $18.00, but $18.50 Birmingham 
is the recog 1 market for the entire 
period. The only inquiry of importance 

the market this week comes from a 

elter in central Ohio, who is figuring 
on 3,000 or 4,000 tons of southern iron, 
I the last half We quote last half de 
livery, delivered Cincinnati, as follows: 


Southern Foundry No. 1 $22 00 to 22 50 
Seuthern Foundry No. 2 21.50 to 22 00 
Southern Foundry No. 8.... 21.00 to 2) 50 
Southern Foundry No. 4 ...e. 20.50 to 21.00 
Southern Foundry No. 1 ... 22.00 to 22.50 
Southern Foundry No. 2, soft 21. 50 to 22.00 
Gray Forge 20.08 to 20 50 
Resthera’ Foundry No. i .. 22.65 te 23.15 
Northern Foundry No. 2... 22.15 to 22.66 
Northern Foundry No. 8 21.65 te 22.15 
Jackson County Silvery, 8 per cent 30.15 to 31.15 


Finished Material.—There has been 
» important ch in the market, and 
retail prices ong for filling orders are 


as follows: 


245 
Ang! 3 xX 3 and over, 2.15c to 2.25¢; 
‘ 5 inches and under 
2 gies d architectural 
channels, 2.10c base; plates %4 inch and 
heavier, ; 3-16-inch, 2.10c; No. 8 2.10¢c: 
s] bl annealed) No IO, 2.15¢ No, 
12, 2.21 No. 14, 2.25c; No. 16 35c; 
box annealed sheets, Nos. 18 and 20, 
2.50c; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.60c; Nos. 25 and 
26, 2.65c; No. 27, 2.70c, and No. 28 2.80c. 
Iron and steel bars 1.95¢ base; boiler 
tubes, 6 per cent off base; turn buckles, 
45 per cent off; rivets, 3.15¢ base: cold 
rolled shafting 45 per cent off list; steel 
tire, 2.10c base. 
Coke.—The market rules  quict 


Spot offerings are light. Deliveries on 


contracts are slow. Prices are without 
material change There is but little be- 
ing done on future contracts. Prices 
in the leading coke producing districts 


follows: 


Wise County, Va. Furnace 
Coke promptshipment.. $8.25 to 3.50 per ton 
Wise County, Va. Foundry 
Coke 4.00 to 4.50 per tom 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment 3.25 to 3.50 per tom 
Pocahontas Foundry Coke 3.50 to 4.00 per ton 
Connellsville Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment 3.25 to 3.50 per ten 
Connellsville oundry Coke 4.15 to 4.50 per ton 
New River Foundry Coke on 
contracts . 
New River Furnace Coke, 
prompt shipment 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 
tWise County, Va., Coke on Furnace contracts is 
sold mainly on asliding scale basis for pig 
iron prices on the following basis: $1.70 to 
$1.75 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 19 to 20 
cent of the advance on pig iron above 00 


are as 


3.80 to 4.00 per tom 


Birmingham 

Old Material—The market has 
ruled quiet and easy The demand is 
fair for some descriptions, but others 
ire dull. We quote delivered at Cincin- 
nati, as follows 
Old No.1 railroad wrought,net tons$17.00 to 18.00 
Cast machine and foundry,net tons. 17.50 to 18 Oe 
Old iron rails, gross tons........ 24.00 te 25.00 
Old steel rails, gross tons ‘ 18 50 to 19.00 
Old short lengths, gross tons . 17.00 to 18.00 
Old iron axles, net tons . 25.00 to 25.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross ton 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove plate, net tons , 14.00 to 14.58 
Wrought turnings, net tons . 12.00 te 12.50 
Cast borings, net tons....... 8.50 te 9.00 
Car wheels, gross tons. 20.50 to 21.00 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Cold Weather Adds to Embarrass- 
ment of Railroads-—Foreign 
Iron Firm, 

February 12. 

Pig Iron.—If the market really 
needed any bracing, regarding which 
point there is a diversity of opinion, 


the touch of winter which 


it can n 

is still felt throughout northern terri- 

tor Ihe snow, while not seriously 
npeding transportation, has helped 

to accentuate the scarcity of cars, 

which is proving embarrassing to many 

" ‘ } " l,liitwe 
I ices restricting their deliveries 


1 thus more than ever curtailing the 


yplies of consumers In a number 
f inst es small establishments have 
had to shut down temporarily for lack 
of the necess ry < irload or two of pig 
on nd ge plants have been re 











“tuuiee atte ee - 





j 
I 
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duced to a very uncomfortable mar- 
gin of safety, in some cases not hav- 
ing more than two days’ supply of 
iron on hand, Under such _ circum- 
stances, and with the prospects of the 
cost of production being increased in 
the near future, furnace men can see 
no reason why they should reduce 
prices. The appeals for iron that 
come to them from New England are 
especially insistent, as the railroads 
there have proved quite inadequate to 
the traffic offered them and deliveries 
are much delayed. Some large con- 
cerns have still failed to cover their 
requirements for the second quarter, 
and there is now’ every _ indication 
that when they do come in they will 
in all probability have to pay the very 
stiff prices now ruling for spot iron— 
$26.50 to $27.50 for No. 2 X foundry 
and $25.00 to $25.50 for basic. Not- 
withstanding the reports from abroad 
of a considerable drop in the price of 
English iron, the cargoes now arriv- 
ing or on the way, nearly all of which 
have been sold, are held very firm, For 
Scotch iron at dock $25.50 to $26 is 
asked, for Middlesborough No. 1 $23, 
and for No. 3 $22.50. Buying for the 
last half continues fairly active, with 
no change from the prices quoted last 
last week for that period, as follows 


Pe, Bae, ED... wcecccepes . .826.50 to 27.00 


SEE PEEL 6 ob0.n0e cecces ep cece 23.75 to 24.75 
Rn ond Bi adeceecennes bbme 23.25 te 23.75 
Standard Gray parse isetacensiages 22.50 to 23 00 
Basic .... nt Diveeonuied ace 23.50 te 24.00 
Low Phosphorus... EA PEC 27.90 to 27.50 


New Material. Orders continue to 
pour into the mills in satisfactory vol- 
ume. The demand for plates, struc- 
tural steel and bar iron being especi 
ally good. The situation may be con 
sidered excellent in every respect, 
from the standpoint of the producer, 
and prices show no change, as fol- 
lows: Beams, channels and angles ac 
cording to specifications, 1.8344c to 
2c; refined iron bars, 1.89%c to 
1.93¥%c; steel bars, 1.83%c to 1.88%4c; 


plates, 2.134%4c to 2.18%c. 


Old Material—The most. striking 
feature of the scrap market is that 
low-priced materials, such as cast bor 
ings and wrought turnings, are strong, 
with an advancing tendency, while the 
higher grades are quiet or even weak. 
The snow has put a temporary embargo 
upon collections, and the © situation 
shows little changes, prices being 


quoted about as follows: 


SE a a $19.50 to 20.00 
SD. ctedescececcconsededes 18.60 to 18.50 
i eal Oe 22.00 to 22 50 
ETL owt ds gelce cooceqacecs . 80 00 to 31.00 
IN oS ain s cng uenaedont .. 26.50 to 27.00 
Old car wheels 23.00 to v4.00 


Choice scrap, R. R. No. 1 wrought... 21.25 to 21.75 
No. 1 yard scrap.. 19.00 to 19.50 


Machinery scrap..... eS .. 22.00 to 22.50 
Low phosphorus scrap..............+- 22 50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron pipe.............. 16 00 to 16 50 


No. 1 forge fire scrap...... .seeee 1625 to 16 75 
No. 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary . Sante 11.50 to 12.00 
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Wrought turnings..... oN err .. 16.50 to 17.00 

Axle turnings, heavy ................ 17.00 to 17.50 

DT Sotcieense ctesetebeersset 14.00 to 14.50 

Stove Plates ... bh cnntealie 16.75 to 17.25 
NEW YORK. 


Increase of Inquiry for Pig Iron.— 
Sales of Fair Size. 


Office of Tue Thon Trane Revirw. } 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Feb. 12 


Pig Iron.—Inactivity in the local pig 
iron market following the recent circu- 
lation of bearish reports has largely 
given way and there is a noticeable 
increase in inquiry. Several sales of 
fair volume are reported and the ag- 
gregate of tonnage now under negoti- 
ation is considerable. Melters are 
seeking iron for various deliveries. In 
spot and early shipment iron, several 
contracts calling for small lots hav 
been closed during the week at prac 
tically the same level which 
prevailed for some time, while a part 
of the larger lots recently sold are for 

delivery. Current inquiry still oc- 
casionally bears the ear-marks of 
“market sounders,” put out with the 
idea of testing reports of weaker con- 
ditions, but producers willing to grant 
concessions are few and far between, 
southern and western furnaces being 
particularly firm. It is understood that 
he General Electric Co. has closed di- 
rect with a inal furnace interest for 
an aggregate of 4,000 tons mostly low 
silicon analysis iron, though containing 
some little iron high in silicon: a part 
of this purchase is for prompt delivery, 
the remainder running through the 
spring and summer. The McCrum 
Howell Co. has closed for 2,000 tons, 
second quarter delivery, and the In- 
ternational Steam Pump Co. has taken 
1,000 tons of Virginia iron for its Har- 
rison works. Bessemer and basic are 
quiet in this district, though occasion- 
al lots are being placed at unchanged 
prices. We quote tidewater prices as 


follows: 


Northern Foundry No. 1. «+++» $24.00 to 25 00 
eens wenn tenmieens 23.50 to 24.50 
No. 2 Plain sienna 23.00 to 24.00 


.. 22.50 to 23.00 


No. 1 Southern Foundry.. aes 

No. 2 Southern Foundry.. weveceess 22.00 t023.00 
No. 8 Southern Foundry.. eee ee 21.5) to 22.00 
No. 4 Southern Foundry ...... 21.00 to 22.00 


Finished Material.—Railways are 
the chief contributors to current bus! 
ness in finished lines, and as their pur- 
chases are largely confined to emer 
gency work, the aggregate tonnage is 
not extensive. None of the several 
structural orders pending in this city 
has been closed and_ the relatively 
small tonnage involved is_ receiving 
In plates the d 


mand is light and premiums on quick 


unusual attention 


delivery business are not so large as 
formerly. Bar iron in the last contin- 
ues its usual activity and the local 
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market is brisk, one lot of 1,000 tons 
being among the week’s sales. 

The following are prices at tide: 
water: Angles 3 to 6 inches x 4% inch 
and heavier, 1.84%c; beams, 3 to I5 
inches, 1.844%4c; tees, 3 x % inch and 
heavier, 1.89%2c; plates, carloads, tank, 
1.94%4c; flange, 1.94'%c; marine boiler 
214¥%c; refined iron bars, 1.84%c to 
1.89'%4c; soft steel bars, 1.74'42c to 
1.84%c; sheets, No. 28 black, 2.6oc. 

Old Material—The local market 
has been one of inactivity during the 
week, pending the award of heavy ton 
nages by a number of eastern railway 
lines. In many instances mills com- 
peted actively with dealers for desira- 
ble lines, though the few results an 
nounced indicate that the scrap went 
at relatively low prices. Heavy steel 
and cast scrap are among the strongest 
lines on the market. Current sales in- 
clude 1,000 tons of low’ phosphorus 


We quote tidewater prices as follows 


NEE Oe 2 $24 00 to 25.00 
Old stee! rails, long lengths . Pe 
Old steel rails, short pieces.. .. +. 18.50 to 19.00 
I MN Ss. « coseuvtvesce -eeeee» 28.00 to 29.00 
Old car wheels............ . 22.00 to 22,50 


SL INO. Cn cccncecceccccsdeec 28.50 to 29.50 
Old stee! car axles ... 21.00 to 21.50 
Heavy melting stee! scrap . a 17.50 to 18.C0 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap..... 20.50 to 21.00 
SGU CORE SUED Fe ccccccoccocs cos 18.00 to 18.50 
Wrought pipe.......... se 15.90 to 15.50 
Cast borings ........ ueseeocousesaee EE 
Wrought turnings...... ct 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Cast Scrap...... 18.50 to 19.00 


BUFFALO. 

Very Little Iron Being Sold.—Car 

Shortage.—Furnace Blows Out. 
February 12 
Pig Iron.—No change in prices has 
occured within the week just closed 
Selling continues light, all business 
being for last half delivery with no 
prompt iron offered. Inquiries are 
numerous and the demand for all pig 


is somewhat stronger than that of the 


preceding week. The demand for spot 
is stronger than ever before Sales 
were made for last half at 
prices ranging from $23 to $23.40 
Buffalo, including freight. Southern 


iron has also been offered and sold 
here the past week for prompt deliv 
ery, the price quoted being $24 at 
Birmingham. The freight to Buffalo 
from those furnaces is $4.65, but will 
be $4.90 afterwards 

A good deal of difficulty 1s reported 
in securing cars for prompt slipments 
and in some instances delays of a 
week in getting certain shipments out 
have occurred rhe railroads have 
been asked to use atl expedition and 
try to remedy matters, but with other 
matters hampering them it appears 
hat the railroads are not in a pos! 
tion to offer immediate relief 

The local pig iron output has been 


cut down by 350 tons a day on ac 
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count of the blowing out of one of 
the big of the Buffalo & 
Susquehanna Iron Co. The company 


furnaces 


decided to reline the furnace, but it is 
expected that it will be again in opera- 
tion in a month or six weeks. As in 
other localities, during these times when 
pig iron is demanded everywhere by 
consumers, the Buffalo furnaces have 
been running at the limit capacity and 
are likely to continue doing so for a 


long period. Much interest is shown 
locally in the financial conditions of 
the country, especially in the case of 
the railroads, reported in certain in- 
stances, to have prepared for a_cur- 
tailment of expenses. It is felt here 
that the tone of the iron market will 
continue strong. We quote for last 


half delivery as follows: 


No.1 X Foundry....... — 22.75 to 23.25 
No. 2X Foundry. 22.25 to 22.75 
No. 3 Foundry . 21.50 to 22.00 
IG, SIP MER. sccccee ee .. veee 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable Bessemer... , 22.50 to 23.00 
Gray Forge .... 21.50 to 22.40 
Charcoal . 26.00 to 27.C0 





ST LOUIS. 


Inquiries Decline, Sales are Few and 
Some Concessions are Made. 

February It. 

Pig Iron.—A feeling of 


pervades the iron market and 


hesitancy 
today 
consumers who a few days ago were 
preparing to embark months into the 
future are holding back and awaiting 
developments. Inquiries have slumped 
off considerably and sales for extended 
periods are few, though business for 
immediate continues in 
ibout the 
well maintained 

It is to the 
being paid toc 


consumption 


same volume with prices 


future that attention is 


lay almost 


exclusively 
and furnace men and buyers are alike 
interested A decline of 50 cents a ton 
foundry iron for last 


While 


prevailing price 


for southern 
half was noted in the last week 
$18.50 has been the 
for No 
quoted today on desirable 


2 Birmingham $18.00 is freely 
business. 
There is a report of a transaction at 
$17.75 for No. 2, but this could not be 
verified. Iron for small orders and for 
third quarter is still quoted at $18.50 
Sloss continues to hold firm at $19, 
but few sales are made at this figure 
President Maben says this figure rep- 
resents the market and his company 
will not go lower. He is of the opin- 
ion that the 
the accumulation in 
fast enough to effect the market and 


railroads cannot handle 
southern yards 
that, as soon as the present flurry is 


over, iron will be thoroughly estab 
lished on the $19 basis. 


Whatever the cause, 
had the effect of checking buyers. Old 


the flurry has 


pig iron men argue that it is simply a 
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natural result from a long sustained 
rise and does not indicate that there 
will not be abundant demand for all 
the iron produced. As long as prices 
were advancing week after week, buy- 
ers would be scared into the market 
for fear of being caught, but when 
the market stood still for awhile, they 
began to get dubious. It does not ap- 
pear that there will be any 
break, but simply that iron for summer 
premium 


violent 


delivery will not sell at 
prices brought on by a series of unus- 
ual conditions. 

A leading car interest which has 
been in the market since the middle of 
January has apparently retired from 
the market’ after making a few slight 
purchases. An East St. Louis works 
bought 1,000 tons for last half on the 
basis of $18.00 Birmingham and one 
of the leading malleable concerns took 
3,000 tons of malleable. There was a 
fair volume of spot iron sold at $23.00 
for No. 2 Birmingham. Second quar- 
ter is seldom quoted, but the figure is 
$21 to $22. 

Iron quotations for the first quarter, 
including the new freight rate of $3.75 
(which will go into effect March 3) 


range as follows: 





Southern No. 1 nam ecitien dndnaisll ee 
Southern No. 2 26.25 to 26.7 
Southern No. 3 -ponminassnecetet 25.25 to 26.25 
Southern No. 4 24.25 to 25.25 
Gray Forge peenue 23.75 to 24.25 
Coke-—Coke is scarce and hard to 


get. It is being sold from $4 to $4.50 
depending upon delivery. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Railroads Not Able to Improve Deliv- 
ery of Pig Iron. 

February I!. 
A number of furnace companies in 
the southern territory, including Ala- 








bama and Tennessee, announce that 
the probable make of iron during the 
third quarter of the year has been well 
covered already. No. 2 foundry iron, 
during the first nine 
months of the year, can hardly be se- 


cured and $19 per ton is being asked 


for delivery 


for iron for any time this year. The 
deliveries being made now are far from 
giving entire satisfaction to the man 
ufacturers. The railroad facilities are 
not as much improved this month as 
it was anticipated they would be. The 
total movement of pig iron from this 
section of the country for the month, 
prior to the time at least that the ad 
vance in freight rates goes into effect, 
will not be any more extensive than 
during January. The car shortage is 
till to be commented on. As far as 
can be learned, there will be no further 


st 


delay in putting the advance of 2: 


cents on the ton from the southern ter 
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ritory to the Ohio river into effect on 
March 3. The suggestion was made 
that an object for the proposed ad- 
vance in freight rates was to estab- 
lish a maximum in case of legislation 
by the state law makers. This idea was 
resented, and instead the claim is made 
that the object was to enjoy some of 
the general prevailing 
throughout the country, especially in 


prosperity 
the iron industry. On top of this it 
is noted that the law makersin session 
at Montgomery, Ala., have prepared a 
bill which fixes rates which were in 
effect Jan. 1 as the maximum rates. 
The record among furnaces for the 
month as far as production goes is 
that one furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Co., 
one of the charcoal furnaces of the 


has blown out and 


Shelby Iron Co., has been put in oper- 
ation. The Sloss-Sheffield conrpany 
will make extensive repairs on its fur- 
naces, adding a skip hoist and other 
There is a 
good demand for charcoal iron and 


modern appurtenances. 


the best prices ever prevailing for that 
commodity are now in effect. 


Metal Market 


NEW YORK. 

February 12. 
Copper.— Railway and other difficul- 
ties in the producing districts continue 
an aggregating feature of the market, 
and the largest interests are declining 
quotations until the situation clears. 
As a result, little spot business is being 
done, and there is only limited selling 
for April, May and June; electrolytic 
for these shipments being quoted. at 
about 25c. Lake brands for future de- 
livery are held at 25¢ to 25%c, with 
casting copper at 244%c to 24M%c. Elec- 
trolytic in London for future delivery 
ranges from £116 to £117. February 

exports have been considerable 
Pig Tin.—Considerable competition 
for local business late in the week 
brought about a slight decline, this 
being a reflection of the foreign mar- 
ket. Spot tin, however. is firmer at 
424%c to 42hc It is reported that 
slightly more than 3,000 tons of the 
metal is afloat, though arrivals so far 
this month have been extremely small. 
£191 
for spot and £190 7s 6d for futures. 


Pig Lead.—The 


moderage, though the market is firm 


London spot closed the week at 
demand is only 
on the following prices: spot (carload 
lots) 6.30c; jobbing lots same, 6.35c; 


soft Missouri, spot, 6.10c; special 
brands, 6.12%c 

Spelter.—Imports have been consid 
erable, but the market has taken this 


well Refined is quoted at 6.80c spot, 


to 6.15¢ 
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St. Louis at 6.70 to 6.75c, and London 
at £206. 

Antimony——Cookson’s is quoted at 
25c to 25%c, Hallett’s at 24c to 24%c, 
and ordinary brands are held at 23%c 





to 23c. 


CHICAGO, 
February 12 

Little change is apparent in the metal 
market. Pig tin advanced under _s§in- 
creased demand from 44%c to 45c, and 
spelter followed changing from 7c to 
7l%4c. The volume of business continued 
constant. The increased demand for 
copper noticed last week continued, but 
did not change the price of 26%c for 
casting and 27c for lake. Lead remained 
unchanged, desilverized at 6.50c to 6.6oc 
for 50-ton lots, and corroding at 7.25c 
to 7.35c. Carload lots are 2%c per one 
hundred pounds higher. Sheet zinc is 
steady at 8.40c La Salle in car lots of 
600-pound casks. Antimony remained at 
28%c for Cookson’s, and 26%c for other 
gTades. 

The demand for old metals is light 
and prices are sagging. We quote deal- 
ers’ buying prices as follows: Copper 
wire, 2034c; heavy copper, 20%4c; cop- 
per bottoms, 19%c; copper clips, 1934c; 
red brass, 19%c; red_ brass _ borings, 
16%c; yellow brass, 16c; yellow brass 
borings, 14%4c; light brass, 1234c; lead 
pipe, 5.50c; tea lead, 5c; zinc, 5c; pewter 
No. 1, 28c; tin foil, 34c; block tin pipe, 
273%. 

ST LOUIS. 
February 12. 

Spelter is strong on a basis of $6.80, 
at which figure several carloads were 
sold last week. 

Lead is steady and firm, but the 
movement is light on a basis of $6.10 
for Missouri with non-corroding 
brands higher. 

All the ore in the bins has been 
sold in the Missouri-Kansas field and 
the stock is lower than it has been for 
months. On account of winter weath- 
er the output for the week was small 
and there may be a shortag= soon. 


Among recent dividend declarations 
were the following: American Seed- 
ing Machine Co., regular quarterly div- 
:dend of 1 per cent, payable April 16; 
American Radiator Co., 13% per cent 
regular quarterly dividend on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable Feb. 15, the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of I per cent 
and an extra dividend on the common 
stock, payable March 30; Niles-Be- 
ment-Pond Co., regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 1% per cent on preferred 
stock, payable Feb. 15, and a regu- 
Jar semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent 
on common stock, payable in two 
equal instalments 
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PHILADELPHIA FOUNDRY- 
MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

At the monthly’ meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, which was held at the Manufac- 
turers’ Club on the evening of Feb. 6, 
a communication was read from the 
New England Foundrymen’s Associ- 
ation enclosing a protest to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission against 


by the 


the recent proposed advance 
railroads of 25 cents a ton on south- 
ern pig iron after Feb. 1, and inviting 
the co-operation of the Philadelphians 
in the movement. After some discus- 
sion, although the date for putting the 
advance has been postponed, it was 
agreed to join in the protest. 

The committee appointed to arrange 
for the entertainment of the national 
convention of the American Foundry- 
men's Association reported that no 
meeting had been held in the past 
month, but that some points had been 
agreed upon subject to change. It 
was said that some 1,000 to 1,200 per- 
sons were expected to. attend, for 
whose entertainment $8,000 to $10,000 
would be needed. All foundrymen are 
invited to attend the convention, but 
those not identified with any associ- 
ation will be expected to contribute 
toward paying for the entertainments 
to be provided. 

W. A. Pollock Davis was to have 
read a paper on “The _ Introduc- 
tion of Nickel . and Molybdenum 
Alloy in Foundry Practice,” but 
sent word that he was de- 
tained in Baltimore. In his absence 
Vice President A, E. Outerbridge, 
who occupied the chair in the absence 
of President Devlin, gave a little talk 
on his experiences in the use of alloys 


in making castings. 


Controlling Interest Sold.—Elisha 
H. Miller, for many years president of 
the Phoenix Horseshoe Co., Joliet, 
Ill, has disposed of his controlling 
interests in the company and retired 
from all connection with the firm. The 
purchasers of his stock were J. W. 
Kiser, a director in the company for 
the past five years, through whom 
deal was negotiated, Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the executive committee 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion; James B. Forgan, president First 
National Bank, Chicago; Darius Mil- 
ler, president C. B. & Q. R. R., and 
William V. Kelly, president of the 
American Steel Foundries. Mr. Kiser 
was elected president to succeed Mr 
Miller. No other changes in the cor- 
porate or executive management are 


contemplated at this time. 
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PRICE CHART. 
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Pittsburgh 


Second Quarter 
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MACHINERY DISTRICT 


In Chicago Affected by Condemnation 
Proceedings.—Trade News. 
Chicago, Feb. 12 The notice of the 
filing of condemnation suits against 


the owners of the property which the 


R 
~ 


rthwestern railroad 
will use for depot purposes was given 
this week The property between 
Canal and Clinton streets, Fulton and 
Madison streets, which will be covered 
by the new structure is in the heart 
of the machinery district and thre 
fourths of the firms located there will 
be compelled to move 


Many firms have already purchased 


have announced their intentions seem 
to be moving to Jefferson and Des- 


plaines streets within two blocks of 


fore the end of February. Some which 
] ve S¢ red yp ms on sites T re 
ticent about their plans and will not 
discl their ev ddresses until the 
I n ents e nin 


The stores on the west side of Clin- 


— ’ 
ton street and the east side of Canal 
- . nT ’ 

street are not affected by t Nort 
1 1) S will re 

they 

The dt ‘ f tl Chicago 
Mil e nd St. P lyr lroad b ld 
depot st of Car street ad- 

g tl N hwestern pot is I 
, ? _ 
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; nie ‘ 
pidi 
ord 


er b 
S h as { l ‘ I 
etc., the demand seems to b 
gle pieces rather than for general 
shop equipment The buying is for 
the enlargement of plants already e 
isting rather than for the establ 
ment of new shops. Several firms ri 
port orders, however, for complete 
plants 

The 1utomobil show t the Co 
eum has brought 1 y pure s; to 


them spent their afterno n the 
west side n hinery districts t t 


All the large machinery houses 


have been figuring during the past 
week on the specinicatiol ot the new 
’ 
car plant of t I 1 company at 
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re | than ever 


e history of the firm. 


LARGE INCREASE 


Shown by the Chicago Pneumatic 
Tool Co-’s Earnings. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., 
in its annual report, shows that it has 
nereased its net earnings $150,000, or 

1 after lib- 
epreciation charges, including 
$100,000 for the new plant in England, 
the balance to the stock is at the rate 
of nine per cent, comparing with 8% 
the previous year and 2% two years 

go. The statement of the company 


for the last four years shows the fol- 


seen 1903 
s 4 $701,464 
g 174,484 
‘ oR0 
1 } 115.000 
' ‘) 
w 4 341 ORO 
4 ] 361,980 
I 113,707 
113,707 
Pre dent J W T) tley ot the com- 
ny supplements the report by the 
As stated prev r ports, his 
mpany juired the Consolidated 
Pneumat ] 1 Co., Ltd., London, 
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t] International & Pressluft & Elek- 
tricitats-Ge haft, Berlin, and has 
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THE RAILROAD SITUATION. 
We of the 
been disposed to cavil at the homage paid 
to a name, through succeeding genera- 
We pay our 


new world have always 


tions, in the older countries. 
homage to men, and change the men at 
frequent intervals. We are the more 
ready to bestow, because we know how 
easy it is to withdraw. Just at the pres- 
ent time homage is being given in un- 
stinted measure to Mr. James J. Hill. 
He is one of the greatest railroad build- 
ers. this country of great railroads has 
ever seen, but every situation has its 
limitations. 

Wall street’s homage won largely by 
means of the much exaggerated ore land 
deal, has gone to the extreme length of 
taking Mr. Hill in perfect seriousness in 
pronuncia- 
mento on the freight situation. Mr. Hill, 


it will readily be recalled, stated on Jan. 


connection with his recent 


14 in a letter to Governor Johnson, of 
Minnesota, that traffic had grown much 
more rapidly than railroad mileage, and 
that adequate handling of the present 
freight tonnage called for the building of 
75,000 miles of railroad, costing $5,500,- 
000,000, during the next five years. This 
thought Mr. Hill presented in a setting 


of such curious device that it suits the 
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taste or position of the observer, what- 
To 


the people of the northwest, freezing by 


ever that taste or position may be. 


reason of the fuel famine, the frame is 
black. 
be a reductio ad absurdum, in that neither 


To them the argument appears to 


the men nor the money can be found to 
To 


transportation 


build these 75,000 miles in five years. 


the advocates of water 
the mention of a 15-foot canal or channel 
from St. Louis to New Orleans, as a 
happy measure of relief, puts a silver 
frame around Mr. Hill's picture. 

But to Wall.street the frame is one 
Wall street 
has already begun to count up the profits 


to the iron trade of $1,100,000000 being 


of pure and glittering gold. 


spent in each of the next five years on 
railroad building, with the natural flow 
of the larger part of this interesting sum 
into iron trade channels. Thus it goes. 
Age and aptitude have made rather fa- 
miliar the adage about the gods first 
mad those whom 


making they would 


destroy. The practice of the American 
people, in lavishly bestowing and lightly 
withdrawing their homage, suggests an 
antecedent state to that of madness, a 
state of popularity. 

If Mr. Hill is right in his demand for 
75,000 miles of railroad, and granting 
certain premises, no one can venture to 
deny that he is right, then the case of 
the railroads is an utterly hopeless one. 
Neither the men nor the money can be 
The railroads have well-nigh ex- 
Mr. 


the past 10 


found. 
hausted 
Hill's 
years they have built but 37,500 miles of 


their borrowing power. 


figures are that in 


railroad, and in the last of the ten new 
railroad building is the smallest in years. 
For months orders for tens of thousands 
of freight cars have been hung up be- 
cause the railroads cannot finance car 
trusts except at a rate which would be 
ruinously high to the railroads. It is use- 
less to pursue this line, so obvious is it 
that the case is a hopeless one if this 
additional mileage is necessary. 

It is possible, however, that Mr. Hill’s 


premises are wrong. It is not so long 


ago but that even in this busy 
age the incident is remembered, that 
Mr. Hill gave testimony in connection 


with the improvement of the Erie canal, 
that he could build a railroad on scien- 


tific principles which would put out of 
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business any artificial waterway having 
a depth of less than 20 feet. In the 
letter to Governor Johnson last month 
he suggests the building of a canal 15 
feet deep. Here is a discrepancy, and 
for any explanation of it, or any attempt 
at explanation, the columns of THE [Ron 
TRADE Review are freely opened. If in 
either one of these two pronouncements 
Mr. Hill was wrong, it is possible he is 
wrong in others also. 


Relief to the throttled traffic of the 


country may come from some new quar- 


ter. Figures have been presented which 
show that the average elapsed time of 
freight shipments has increased in the 
past few years, and all shippers know 
that since these figures were compiled 
the situation has grown still worse. At 
the same time the running time of pas- 
senger trains has been increased. There 
is no sign of a trend in the right direc- 
tion. Where freight is delayed, cars are 


usually delayed with it. Where cars are 
delayed, 


layman the problem is so clear the 


tracks are occupied. To the 
sun 
shines through it, but there 1s no calling 
so tightly closed to the layman as that 
of the railroader, who rises, if at all, by 
the slowest steps. Other lines have drawn 
brains from wherever they could be had, 
but the railroad must discover them, if 
at all, in its own ranks. 

Railroading has developed, in its own 
chosen and narrow paths, until it has met 
the stone wall of an inability to handle 
the traffic, and can see for itself no path 
around or over that wall. There is 
nothing for it but to abandon the tra- 
ditions and increase the efficiency of the 
apparatus. In the great freight con- 
gestion of 1902-3 the first steps towards 
relief were made, so far as the Pennsyl- 
vania was concerned, by the highest of- 
ficials, possessed of brains and clothed 
with authority, taking charge of opera- 
tions and moving the freight. Nothing 
but the direst distress provoked the in- 
jection of the proper elements for relief. 
If a moiety of the interest charges in- 
the securities which the rail- 
like to 


find the purchasers, were expended in 


volved in 
they 


roads would issue could y 


brains, and those brains were given the 


power of initiative and reasonable au- 


thority, the requisite relief would be af- 


forded. 
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CENTRALIZATION IN THE 
MACHINERY TRADE. 

The approaching completion in both 
New York and Chicago of large office 
buildings, practically the whole of 
which will be tenanted by iron, steel, 
railway, machinery and closely allied 
interests, directs attention to the very 
pronounced tendency toward central- 
ization now prevalent in the selling 
end of these industries. Indicative of 
the same trend of affairs are the ef- 
forts now being put forth,—with pros- 
pects of success—to gather a consid- 
erable number of the machinery of- 
fices of New York in the great build- 
ing planned as the terminal of the 
Pennsylvania tunnels under the Hudson 
river. Manufacturing and selling con- 
cerns apparently welcome the idea of 
centralization and in the course of a 
few years, it is safe to predict, all the 
larger cities of the country will house 
a majority of these allied interests in 
a few neighboring structures 

Such an arrangement, however, will 
involve no radical turning of the in- 


lustrial current; rather, it will mark 


( 
the complete realization of tendencies 
which have been in operation, not only 
in iron and steel or machinery alone, 
but in practically all branches of pro- 
duction and distribution. In the pio- 
neer days of manufacturing the selling 
force was housed at the plant, this 
practice continuing through the era 
exclusively through 


of distribution 
traveling salesmen. Then came the 
establishment in the larger cities of 
branch offices, this plan being forced 
by the growing necessity of keeping in 
closer touch with the consumer. 
Originally the salesman sought the 
purchaser, and this is still the cus- 
tomary practice, but of late there has 
been an increasing disposition, espec- 
ially in the machine tool and machin- 
ery trade, for the prospective buyer 
to visit the factory or branch office and 
salesroom and to see for himself the 
various lines of manufacture before 
closing for his needs. The prospec 
tive purchaser of certain machinery or 
equipment is frequently in the market 
for other products outside the line of 
the concern with which he is nego- 


tiating; often his needs extend out- 
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side the machinery field entirely, into 
an ailied branch of manufacture. 

Since the larger cities are naturally 
the machinery headquarters, the com- 
fort of the customer compels some 
measure of centralization, and for 
some time certain limited sections 
have been designated as “machinery 
district.” The gathering of the clans 
in a few neighboring buildings is an 
other step in the same direction, The 
establishment of the machinery ex 
change, as at Boston, and the organ 
ization of the effective machinery club, 
as at Cincinnati, mark still another 
of importance. The tendency is one 
which must rebound to the benefit of 
both selling house and purchaser, and 
the spirit which it fosters, in better 
acquainting business rivals with one 
another, is thoroughly commendable 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 

The quantity of exports of iron and 
steel from the United States reached 
the highest point in history in 1906, 
the statistics of the department of 
commerce and labor showing aggre 
gate figures of 1,325,157 tons in that 
year. A comparative statement of the 
exports for each of the past ten cal 


endar years shows the following: 


Gross Gross 
Year Tons Year Tons 
1 157,834 1902 .. 370,805 
1898 .... 144,595 1903 . 326,590 
1899 .... 942,089 1904 1,107,674 
1900 .... 1,154,284 1905 1,010,255 


Kamae 700.857 1906 

As to products, the imports included 
in 1906, 83,317 gross tons of pig iron, 
as compared with 49,221 tons in 1905; 
192,616 tons of crude steel, as against 
37,738 tons in 1905, and 328,036 tons 
of steel rails, as compared with 295,- 
023 tons in the previous year. The 
total value of exports, not including 
iron ore, was $172,555,588, compared 
with $132,930,513 in 1905. Imports 
showed a substantial wmcrease over the 
previous year with a total of 584,419 
tons in 1906 and 416,000 in 1905. In 
products these included 379828 tons 
of pig iron, 21,337 tons of crude steel 
and 28,573 tons of structural iron and 
steel in 1906, as compared with 212,466 
tons of pig iron, 14,642 tons of crud 
steel and 16,147 tons of structural 
iron and steel im 1905 Th 
1906 valuation of imports was $34, 
827,132, against $26,401,283 in 1905 

J. Henry Miller has been re-elected 
president. of the Lebanon Stove Co., 
Lebanon, Pa. H. A. Reinoehl is super 
intendent of the concern. 


REMARKABLE RECORD 





Made in Repairing a Furnace by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 

No. 2 furnace of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Co., which burst nine of her 
12 1% x 7%-inch bands on the night of 
Jan. 9, tearing out seven-tenths of her 
bosh, was started again Feb. 7, after an 
idleness of 29 days and two hours, six 
days and 12 hours of which was taken 
up waiting for new bands. 

As the accident happened most inex- 
plicably, the pressure being only eighteen 
pounds, the gas coming through freely, 
the filling at the time going on as was 
shown by the fact that the last half of a 
charge was on the bell and the skip was 
being filled at the time and there was 
no apparent slip or settlement of stock, 
the furnace being in the best of condi- 
tion, the company on the fourth day after 
the accident decided to take no chances 
in putting on the same size bands of 
which .a set was on hand, but to in- 
crease them to 2 x 10 inches 

The special steel for these bands had 
to be made, roll changes put in, the steel 
rolled, shipped to the Leetsdale works of 
the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., pressed, 
rolls not being able to take this size in, 
drilled, fitted up and reshipped, making a 
delay of six days and 12 hours from: the 
time the hearth was cleaned out and 
bricked up despite the more or less dis 
organized condition of the labor, on ac 
count of the accident. 

The work was pushed as fast as possi 
ble after the receipt of the bands, and 
despite the fact of the shortage of labor, 
especially of pipefitters, in fitting up the 
bosh and water troughs, and that another 
furnace had been put out in the mean 
time and a third one had blown its bell, 
hopper and top rigging off, the furnace 
was blown in in 22 days and two hours 
of actual working time, as there was 
absolutely nothing done for the six and 
one half days during the wait for the 
bands 

This is about the best record that has 
been made on a repair of this character, 
especially considering the conditions un- 
der which it was carried out. The fur- 
nace is 100 x 22 feet and was in perfect 


condition above the mantle 


The steamer J. H. Bartow, named 
after Capt. J. H. Bartow, of Cleve 
land, president of the Lake Erie Ore 
Co., was launched at the Wyandotte, 
American Ship 
ding Co. recently The steamer 
Bartow is building for the Erie Steam- 
ship Co, and will have a carrying ca 
pacity of 9,000 gross tons. She is 524 
feet over all, 504 feet keel, 24 feet 
beam and 30 feet deep. She will be 
ready to go into commission at the 


opening of navigation 
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GENERAL INCREASE 


IN FREIGHT RATES IS BELIEVED 
TO BE IMMINENT. 


Traffic Officials Start Movement In 
Chicago.—Trunk Lines Consider 
Advance.—Hill Talks. 


A general increase in freight rates 
throughout the country is believed to 
be’ imminent. The first step along 
this line was taken at a meeting in 
Chicago, Feb. 5, attended by execu- 
tive officials of railroads aggregating 
100,000 miles of trackage. The plan 
which the officials discussed and are 
now considering, is to increase the 
rates of nearly all of the main com 
modities fully 10 per cent by increas- 
ing the minimum which is permitted 
to be loaded into a freight car. The 
railroads interested in the initial move- 
ment extend in all the territory east 
of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
river, clear to the seaboard and north 
into Canada. Traffic officials state that 
although the added revenue from such 
a ruling would be large, it would not 
be sufficient to offset even the in- 
creased expense to the railroads oc- 
casioned by advanced wages and in- 
creased cost of equipment. 

The Pennsylvania railroad system 
and other trunk line railroads, it is 
thought, are now considering an in- 
crease averaging 10 per cent on freight 
rates of bituminous coal and other 
heavy commodities. Bitum!nous coal 
interests of Pennsylvania, Maryland 
Virginia and West Virginia have been 


at in making their 


1 


informally advised t 
contracts for the next coal year, which 
begins April 1, they should under- 
stand that the railroads do not guar 
antee continuance of the present 
freight rates. Some of the commod 
ities which are liable to be affected by 
the increase include iron ore, cok« 
limestone for flux, cement, sand and 


probably pig iron, finished iron and 
é 
l 


steel pro icts The railroads ¢ n 
cerned in the movement include the 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, 


Reading, Jersey Central, New York 
Central lines, Erie, Lackawanna, Lé 
high Valley, Chesapeake & Ohio and 
Norfolk & Western 

James Le Hill, president of the Great 
Northern, is quoted as saying that an 
advance in freight rates seems inev 
ble. “It may come first in the eastern 
trunk lines, but it will probably spread 
all over the country,” says Mr. Hill. 
“Wages of labor and the prices of 
materials and operating conditions 


have been making steadily for smaller 


net earnings. The commodities of the 
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country have been advancing in price, 
while transportation rates have been 
ving decreases. This is an order 
f things which cannot last, and the 
time is at hand when an advance in 
rates is unavoidable.” 


Wonderful Earnings. 


The 1 Chronicl estimates 
that the increase in gross earnings of 
t] entire steam railroad system of 
the country for 1906 over 1905 was 


$240,000,000, of which $135,000,000 was 
made in the first six months, and 
$105,000,000 in the last six months 
The Chronicle. adds: 

‘Let the reader ponder well what 
such an addition—almost a quarter of 
a thousand million dollars—means 


Let him recall further that in 1905 


? 
2) 


age at $180,000,000 and that in the 
same way we estimated the increase 
for 1904 at $10,000,0ov0. Furthermore, 
at previously we computed the gain 


for 1903 at $210,000,000; for 1902 at 


$105,000,000; for 190%, $155,000,000; 
for. 1900 at $120,000,000; for 1899 at 
Ss 40,000,000; for 1808 at $o0,0¢ 0,000 


nd for 1897 at $75,000,000. It will be 


seen that we have here an aggregate 
improvement for the ten years from 


1896 to 1906 in the prodigious sum of 


$1,325,000,000, In other words, aggre- 
gate gross e ngs of United States 


railroads for 1906 were $1.325,000,000 
larger than they had been in 1896, the 
vear of trade prostration and of the 
silver campaign.” 
New Line to Lakes. 
The Carter Construction Co., Pitts- 





I m Mill Creek Junct 1, me Clev 
land, to Kent, O., a distance of 26 
miles The varding of this contract 
is the first step in the tual const 
tion of t extension of the Pittsb 4 
& Lake Erie’s new railroad from 
Youngstown to Cleveland, and vw 
oIiVe t! t co I ny l tl igh ] n¢ f om 
Pittsburg to the lakes 


P} ] d Ipl , f shed its 30,00¢ th lo 
CK mot \ rec T tly 7 id ) pet | nf 4 Ss 
hoisted over the plant in honor of 
th event L he was rr freight 
service f t Pittsburg, Shawmut & 
Northern ad The Baldwin 
works VA é b! hed 1 IS2zI nd t 
required ¢ year for it to build its 
Rocket Maid ve which weighed { 

t ~ T] 20,006 th |] motive j st ] 
plet 1 was const cted n less than 


three months and it weighs 289,000 
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COLUMBUS EMPLOYERS 


Organize Industrial Alliance for Han- 
dling Problems of Manu- 
facturers. 

Forty employers of Columbus, O., 
have organized the Columbus Indus- 


trial Alliance for mutual assistance and 


benefit. The officers chosen by the 
organization are: Col. J. G. Battelle, 
president; D. B. Neil, first vice presi- 
dent; J. W. Jeffrey, second vice pres 

dent, and George T. Spahr, treasurer 


Promotors of the organization an- 
nounce the following as its objects 

To assist by all lawful and practical 
means the properly constituted author- 
ities of the state and nation in main- 
taining and defending the supremacy 
of the law and the rights of the ci 
zens. 





To assist the members of this alli- 


ance and their employes in resisting 


encroachment upon their constitution- 
al rights 
To promote and encourage harmoni 


ous relations between em 


their employes upon a basis of equ 
justice to both 

To assist local, state and national 
associations of manufacturers, employ- 
ers and employes in their efforts to es 

iblish and maintain industri pe 
and to create a publ sent ent in op 
position to ll forms of vio ( 

: 
ercion-and intimidation 

To foster and encourage by legit 
mate means individual enterprise and 
freedom in the management of indus 
try. 

The adoption of a uniform and 
legitimate system whereby members 
may ascertain who is, and who is not 
worthy of their employment 

[The investigation and ljustment 
by the prop off ers ( comn tees 
of the alliance on any question arising 
between members and th ployes, 
when s h ues ) cs} b bmitted 
to the sociation fo ljus ent 

lo protect its members in s man 
1 - \ | d ed xne lie t nd 
proper inst leg t VY 
nd other political encr« 

Labor Notes. 

The American Foundry Co., | 

sic. O was ob to s t d ! 
y by strik g t men 

\ settlen t of tl] trike the 
ll celine i fahocers « P 
sylvar Eng ering Works New 


t ) e t ed va TI ‘ 
tle: + wae tie r . bot] 1 

] skilled mé¢ cs l She 
nango plant of t \ is & 
Tin Plate ¢ ] ( nt 
n 1 for more \ S$, givil st 
ré n the in 1 cost « 
Laborers recently 
V ce ot 10 cé ts d \ | 
ing the demand are the plumbers, pipe 


fitters and pot makers. 
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PERSONAL. 


J. C. Miller has resumed his former 


as sales agent of the Columbus 
Charles A Moore, of Manning, 
New York, has 


sailed for an extended tour abroad 


President J. W. Duntley, of the 


ww. 5 3 en] 1 | succeeded 
R ( ] ton + Ss tary T 1 
t ‘ t I Mi Lf Pitts 


lirect t | eed W m oS Mc 
Kinney, and George T. Reiss a direc- 
tor to succeed Godron Shillito at the 
nniual 1 ting of tl Viles-Be ent 
Pond Co 


J. B. Halloway, who has been con- 


nected for some time with the Phila- 
delp | ich of Rogers, Brown & 
Co. has taken the ney in that ty 
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PIG IRON PRODUCTION 


Was Heavy Last Month in Spite of 
Some Embarrassments. 


: rding to figures compiled from 


129 tons WV s but slghtly less 
t he r dj tion in Decem 
ber. With this rate of production con 

thre hout the year the 25,000, 


OO marl V l be easily reached 


These fic es oO not lude the char 

al iron production figures, which 
REPORT. 

Actual Make 

Steel Co.’s, MerchantCo.’s. Total. 

2.160 18,104 QO11,273 

5.137 5,137 

228 o88 I<T.01¢ 489.303 

1,425 1,425 

P 4 70,127 132,701 

17.022 177 39,100 

66.0416 74 3 140,249 


536 15.536 


] ) ) 1.050 

= RAR oO 22 sak 
14.0900 14,090 

~ wf f ~*~ 7 )20 


amount to g@mething less than 40,000 


, , ’ 
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DEATH OF EX.-GOV. HIGGINS 


Some Interesting 


Recalls Mining 
History. 

Frank Wayland Higgins, former 

governor .of New York, died at his 


home in Olean, N. Y., Feb. 12, from 
heart disease. 

An interesting part of the business ac- 
tivities of ex-Governor Higgins was his 
connection with the iron ore lands of 
Minnesota. In the early days of ex- 
ploration in Minnesota, O. T. Higgins, 
the father of the ex-governor, bought a 
great many scattering tracts of land from 
the government, paying $1.25 per acre. 
The lands were picked up at random 
with no particular idea of any present 
value, for they had none at that time. 
For the most part, in fact, they were 
lands which had been passed over as 
having no value for timber on them. 
Since that time, the same timber has be- 
come a valuable asset. Like most of 
the country thereabouts, the land was 
hilly and stony, and seemed to offer no 
prospect for agricultural purposes. The 
seriousness, therefore, from a business 
standpoint, with which Mr. Higgins ac- 
quired these lands is a matter of con- 
siderable question, as evidenced by the 
later organization of a holding company 
called the Higgins Wild Cat Co., the 
name voicing soomewhat the spirit of 
the venture. 

The discovery of iron ore in later days 
developed an immense value for these 
lands, as some of the richest ore deposits 
in St. Louis county have been located 
on and adjoining the holdings of the 
Wild Cat company. Atsthe demise of 
his father, ex-Governor “Higgins — suc- 
ceeded to these properties, two of which, 
known as the Higgins No. 1 and Hig- 
gins No. 2, have been prominent in the 
list of producers. In the Higgins No. 1 
mine, Mr. Higgins held a one-half inter- 
est and in the Higgins No. 2 a 5-24 in- 
terest. Besides this, the estate has a 
5-24 interest in each of the following 
properties: the southwest quarter of sec- 
tion 24-58-17; northeast quarter of the 
southwest quarter of section 9-58-17; 
northeast quarter of section 26-58-17, 
upon which mines have not been devel- 
oped, but in all probability exist since 
the properties adjoin valuable deposits. 
Lands in section 20-58-20; 22-58-20; 30- 
58-20, adjoining the Morrow mine, and 
also in 9-58-16 adjoining the McKinley 
mine are owned. Stock is also held in 
the Irondale Land Co. and the Clean 
Land Co. 

Although represented in Duluth by 
Giles Gilbert, Mr. Higgins made many 
visits to Minnesota, indicating his per- 
sonal interest in the development of the 
iron mining industry beyond simply finan- 
cial considerations. It will be seen from 
the description of the above properties 
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that the extent of Mr. Higgins’ wealth 
in the matter of ore lands alone was not 
only large, but will not cease to increase 
until there is a complete development of 
the properties in which he was interested. 


DEATH OF THOS. F. GRIFFIN. 
Thomas F. Griffin, founder of the 
Griffin Wheel Co., died of pneumonia. 
Monday, Feb. 11, at the home of his 
daughter, Mrs. P. J. Geraghty, in Chi- 
cago, after an illness of only 36 hours. 
The body was conveyed to Detroit and 
buried Wednesday in Mt. Elliott ceme- 
Six children survive him, T. A. 
the Griffin Wheel 
Griffin, Buffalo; 


tery. 


Griffin, president of 


Co., Chicago; P. H. 





Tuomas F. Grirrin. 


Mrs. P. J. Cullen, Buffalo; Mrs. E. C. 
Walker, Walkerville, Canada; Mrs. A. 
W. Brewster, Washington, D. C., 
Mrs. P. J. Geraghty, Chicago. 
Deceased was well known throughout 
the country because of his prominence 
as a car wheel manufacturer. A history 
of his life is almost a history of the car 
wheel business in America. He was 
born in county Limerick, Ireland, Dec. 
18, 1826. Eight years later, the family 
removed to the United States and located 
at Rochester, N. Y. In the foundry of 
Traver & Benedict in that city, Mr. Grif- 
fin served his apprenticeship as a molder. 
In 1848 upon the admission into the firm 
of William Kidd, a pioneer in the car 
wheel business, the company engaged in 
the manufacture of wheels under the 
Washburn patents, which cover the pres- 
ent double-plate wheel in universal use 
today. This dates Mr. Griffin’s first con- 
nection with the car wheel business, but 
from that year he has been continuously 
identified with it. He remained in 
Rochester with the Kidd foundry as the 


and 
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firm afterwards known, until 1873, 
when he Detroit to 
charge of the foundry of the Michigan 
Car Co., since absorbed hy the American 
Car & Foundry Co. This first 
wheel plant to be started the 
Hudson river, and to Mr. Griffin belongs 
the credit of being the first 
wheel foundryman to locate in that ter 
ritory. At that there 
four firms engaged in the manufacture 
of car wheels, one plant being at Wor- 
cester, Mass., which was the old Wash 
burn foundry; another at Jersey City; 
the Kidd foundry at Rochester, and the 
plant of Jagger, Treadwell & Perry at 
Albany, N. Y. Shortly after coming to 


was 


removed to take 


was the 


west of 
practical 
only 


time were 


Detroit, Mr. Griffin severed his connec 
tion with the Michigan Car Co. to en 
gage in business for himself; and in 
1875, he incorporated the Griffin Car 
Wheel Co. The original plant had a 
capacity of 18 wheels per day. From 


this small beginning, under his practical 


and able management, and later under 
that of his son, the present head of the 
concern, the company’s output has in 


creased to 6,000 wheels, with plants lo- 
cated in Boston, « Detroit, St. Paul, 
Kansas Citz, Denver, Tacoma, and thre: 
in Chicago. 

Hugh McMillan, brother of the late 
McMillan 
Detroit’s prominent capitalists, died in 
that city Feb. 10. He 
with a number of industrial enterprises 


Senator James and one of 


was connected 


during his life, including the Fulton 
Iron & Engine Works, Detroit Iron 
Furnace Co., Detroit Pipe & Foundry 
Co., Newberry Furnace Co., Detroit 
Iron Mining Co., Baugh Steam Forge 
Co. and other concerns which he had 
served in responsible official capacities 
at various times. He was best known 
through his connection with transpor- 


tation companies 


James Dwyer, formerly superintend 


ent of the Johnson & Bassett Co., 
Worcester, Mass., died at his home in 
that city, Feb. 1, after an illness of 
three days of pneumonia. He was 
an expert machinist and had been in 


the employ of the Johnson & Bassett 


Co. for 31 years. 

Isaac M. Hutchison, aged 42, presi 
dent of the Mexican Car & Foundry 
Co., president of the American Rail 
way Supply Co. and one of the most 
prominent American citizens of the 
Mexican republic, died at San An 
tonio, Tex., Jan. 31, aS a result of an 
operation for appendicitis, complicated 
with an attack of pneumonia. He 1s 
survived by two young children 

Mannis Hilb, of the firm of Hilb & 


Jauer, Cincinnati, died Jan. 29, at the 


age of 62 He is survived by two 


sons, 
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NEW PLANT OF THE DETROIT STEEL CASTING CO. 
A WELL EQUIPPED FOUNDRY OF FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION. 


to 
vu 
uw" 


Open Hearth and Converter Steel Castings Manufactured. ~— 
Facilities Adapted to General as Well as 
Special Work. 


By AN EprrorrAL REPRESENTATIVE OF THE [RON TRADE REVIEW 


[he plant just completed, which has ing conditions have been carefully plan and the green sand molding, largely 
been built by the Detroit Steel Casting ned for in every detail of the arrange with metal patterrs, on the other side 
Co. to replace the one destroved by fire ment of yards, buildings and equipment It will also be noted that in the side 

{ \ \ july 

Feb. 19, 1905, was constructed with the The main foundry building is a steel bays are the open-hearth furnaces on 
‘rimarv obiect of obtaining a complete structure with heavy brick walls 500 feet one side and on the other side the dry- 

g f ) 
and modern. steel casting foundry of long and 16s feet wide, built with three ing ovens directly opposite and adjacent 

g ~ ) 
dequate size ard perfectly fireproof. In longitudinal bays Ihe arrangement of to the pouring floor, affording the easiest 
this attempt splendid success has beet the floor space for the various classes vossible handling of metal and molds. 
i 

attained. The location on the B City of work and requirements is indicated Adjoining the green sand casting floor 
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Fic. 1—Brrp’s-Eye View or Detroir Steet Castinc Co.’s PLANT 
d of the Michigan Central where in Fig. 2. Practically all of the molding is the cleaning floor, where the castings 
t cros Michigan avenue, provides ex is done in the wide, roomy and high mid are dumped from the flasks as soon as 
cellent shipping facilities All of the dle bay. This bay is about 40 feet from cooled. The reason for having the green 
buildings. including the office which faces floor to roof and has, therefore, as good sand and dry sand molding so located 
Michig t f heavy brick and ventilation as possible It also receive W regard to t 1 cleaning floor 
teel ynst D d irranged s tl full benefit of t sp i designed irises If 1 tl tact that t q ick-cool 
wi Fig. 2, which layout of oof in the matte tf super light As g green sal gs the wooden 
the whole plant \ lar varety of shown in Fig. 1, whi 1 bird’s eve flasks are imm« tel t hand to be 
‘ handled eC] s made view of the plant, t roof of ev third dumped first ¢ t of the way 
of steel castings for marine engines and cross sectional bay is lowered, which ar before the dry ind castings are ready 
dred l railroad car cast rangement provides for the placing of At the same end where the castings are 
! d kr lers. The vertical windows « ll four sides of the clean that | ght traveling with 
I nd | average daily ¢ pacit of elevated bays, permitting the ingress of the castings 1s nec iry, 18 a large dou 
60 tons of finished castings ight from all directions ble annealing furnace built in the ground 
No attempt has been made to provide The middle portion of the bay is used It is constructed of fire-brick ind the 
a foundry of unique features, but ease as the pouring floor, with the dry sand over-all dimensions are 12x SS feethb,S8 
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chambers with a fireplace at each end, 
both of which are provided with a grate 
for burning either oil or One end 
of it is fired the of the 
foundry, the furnace projecting through 


coal 
from outside 


and under the wall. The heating cham- 


bers are in the middle of the furnace, 
separated by a transverse fire-brick wall, 
as shown in Fig. 3 ‘he heat passes 
from the fire box over a low fire wall 


into the heating chamber, the draft being 
at 
underground 


flues which 


The 


out the rear end throug! 


to a chimney. 





walls rise a foot and a half above the 
floor and are crowned with a cast iron 
plate which runs the entire length and 


affords a dural the arched 


roof of the furnace. This roof consists 
of cast iron covers in the form of circu- 
lar segments about 42 inches wide. Each 
segment is provided with a hook to facil- 
itate lifting on and off by the cranes 


1 fits into the bottom 
vaded the 
ings to be annealed and picked up by the 


A large plate, whic 


| 
of the furnace, is | with cast- 


crane and placed in the furnace, so that 
a large number of pieces are thus han 
dled with one operation. 


The middle bay can be served through- 
entire le1 the 
it. Two of these 
of 10 


ith by any one of 


ranes which span 


1 One 30 
y the En- 
Detroit, and the other by 
Harnischfeger, Milwaukee, 


ton crane Northern 
gineering Co., 


Pawling & 
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while the three smaller cranes were built 


by the Northern Engineering Co., De- 
troit. 

The open-hearth furnaces occupy the 
middle part of one of the side bays, 


being located, as mentioned above, at a 


point where the metal can be distributed 


most easily for pouring. A view of the 
furnace installation is shown in Fig. 4 
There are two furnaces, each with a 


rated capacity of 15 tons, 


up 
The basic process is used here, as 


though they 


are commonly worked to 18 and 20 


tons 








to 
ws 
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beneath the furnac ind the opposite 
wall and underneath the foundry floor- 
ing For each furnace there are two of 
these regenerators, the one for air being 


12 x 9 x 6 feet, and the one which has 
been provided for the possible use of 
producer gas as a fuel being 19 x 9 x 4 


feet. The operation of the regenerators 
is controlled from above by means of 
valves and levers, which provide for the 
reversing of the current of gases as the 


burners are alternated 


Each furnace has three charging doors 








3 ANNEALING OVEN FOR LARGE CASTINGS 
coming to be the more common pra 
tice gene rally, because of the greater 
ease in manipulation and economy, one 
evidence of this latter feature being the 


possibility of buying high phosphorus 


scrap, which can be used in the basic 
open-hearth process, at a lower price 
than that h the scrap from the 


t which the 


st 
basic open-hearth castings, a low phos- 


phorus product, can be sold to foun 
dries where the acid process ts used 
Oil is used as a fuel for heating 
throughout the foundry, and in the oper 
hearth furnaces two oil burners of the 
Kirkwood type are used, one on each 
end. <A temperature of from 2,800 to 
3,000 degrees is maintained in the fur 
nace with no additional heating devic« 
and about six hours is required for melt 
ing the chargé [ey 15 mnutes the 
burners, which work e at a time, are 
reversed in connection with the opera 


tion of the regenerator chambers located 


Morgan charging 


machine handles the scrap for the fur- 
nace in the usual w The purchased 
crap is stored in the yard at a con- 
venient point, s th 4 with the track- 
ge facilit pt led, the loaded charg- 
ing trays be weighed and run in to 
the charging mach Part of the scrap 
used from the found: stored inside 
near the furnaces, and there are scales 
nstalled f its convenient weighing 
Analyses of the charge and the metal 
are made daily and ibmitted to fhe 
office, the company’s own laboratory be- 
ng 1 lled at the plant 
The « ng pit directl t the rear of 
the open-hearth furna s in the middle 
bay in the p r floor mentioned 
I Che three casting ladles 
each of 20 to Dp vhich are heat 
ed in prep tion f g | il burn 
ers l r f the ordinary type, as 
shown in Fig. 5 taken during the pour 
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In the same bay farther to the front 
of the foundry are the bins for sand, 
the greater portion of which is obtained 
from the Massillon district. In front of 
the bins are three American Clay & Ma- 
chinery Co.’s sand grinding pans, elec- 
trically driven, one with a 5-foot, one with 
a 7-foot and one with an 8-foot pan. 
The extreme end of this side bay is 
used for a temporary storage of the flasks 
and patterns. At the other end of this 
bay, beyond the open-hearth furnaces, a 
small space is allotted to the repairing 
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installed for straightening railroad car 
center plates, avoiding the former meth- 
od of straightening by the blacksmith. 
A small blacksmith shop, however, is lo- 
cated at the extreme end of this bay for 
such work as is required. 

The location of the drying ovens in 
the bay on the opposite side, with re- 
gard to the pouring floor, has been men- 
tioned, but in reality these drying ovens 
are in a wing built to the main foundry, 
the other part of which is used for an 
employes’ washroom. These drying 











of the flasks that may be more or less 
damaged by use, and also a space is 
given for the cleaning of the car coupler 
knuckles. In the middle bay, adjacent 
to this cleaning space, are eight May- 
wood Foundry & Machine Co. molding 
machines, with which the knuckle molds 
are made. These molding machines are 
of the type operated entirely by hand. 
The casting and cleaning operations are 
accomplished side by side and _ the 
knuckles are then ready for testing, a 
wall bench fitted with a number of coup- 
lers being installed nearby, so that every 
piece that leaves the foundry is ready for 
immediate service. Three 42-inch radial 
drills built by C. C. Wormer, Detroit, 
are conveniently located for reaming out 
the knuckles preparatory to testing them 
A large steel rumbler, motor driven, is 
also a part of the equipment of the 
knuckle cleaning department. A Wil- 
liams-White 1,500-pound press has been 


Fic. 4.—OpeN-HEARTH FURNACES 
ovens are three in number, and are al 
8 feet high x 15 feet wide and 40 feet 
deep. They are heated by oil burners 
located at each corner, in front of the 
oven. The doors of these ovens are of 
jointed sheet metal and can be rolled up 
into hangers when the oven is not in 
use. The tracks on which the trucks car 
rying the molds are run into the ovens 
extend out into the pouring floor in the 


middle bay. 


In the front end of this bay is the 
core makers’ room A core makere’ 
bench extends along the column side of 


] 


the bay and on the wall side are three 
core ovens set parallel to the wall w-th 
tracks running through them to provide 
for the handling of cores in and out 
These ovens are also heated by oif burn 
ers through flues which pass underneath 
the oven and open upward in the bot 
tom. In the accessible wall of the ovens 
a number of small compartments are 
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built, as shown in Fig. 6, each compart 
ment having an iron door through which 
small cores may be set in. There are 1 


of these wall shelves in one oven an 
16 in the other, thus providing a much 
more efficient use of the wall space tl 
otherwise possibl Racks also are 
stalled in the ovens for the drying of a 
number of the cores, utilizing all avail 
able space. 

At the other end of the bay, the cl 
ing of the finished castings is done. De 


liveries are made from t departm 


dm 








y 
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l dv w be oper 
rely separat f the main 
s located \ t is now a 
the main | extending, as 
n Fig. 2, 1 tl northwest 
In tl tment the smaller 

r I de, S h is those 
1utomol construction. Two 

Robert « verters, electrical], 
upply the metal. The tilt ng 
verters is accomplished through 
yr mechanism consisting of a 
heel 1 gear with a reducing 

nd pinion connected to an indi 

| converters us 
1 


3! pounds pressure per square 


being stored in a_ cylindrical 
h is suspended in a horizontal 
direct] under. the roof of th 
The pig ir for the con 

; melted in a 54-inch Colliau 
which is located alongside the 
Blast for the cupola is fur 

a motor-driven Stugtevant 

An electric elevator alongsid 
la provides the means for ac- 
the charging floor. Directly in 
the elevator is a Fairbanks floor 


for weighing the material used, 
ig iron and limestone being 
the yard immediately ‘outside 


end of the building, so that they 


tly at hand In front of the 
s a room } heen ¢« 1 osed 1or 
nenter w rl som he neces 


The molding floor occupies the 
portion of the wing. At the same 
on the opposite side from the 


ire annealing ovens, and con- 


located with respect to the de 
door, which opens into the same 
rra s ment ned in connection 
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shelves in the vault 
patterns are made of ex- 


The windows are 


the construction is adapted 


uilroad with the result- 
coal and ash handling, 
140 feet long by 








OvEN IN MAIN F 





THE 20-TON LADLE 


feet wide. There are installed in the 
boiler house three 200-horsepower water 
tube boilers, equipped with automati 
stokers and built by the Ricard Boiler & 
Engine Co., Toledo, O. The feed wa 
ter is supplied through a Cochrane hot 
water heater. Between the boiler room 
and the engine room, which are in the 
same building, is considerable space de 
voted to locker and storage rooms, pre 
venting the dirt of the boiler house from 
entering the engine room. The engine 
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room itself is finished in white brick with 
tile floor, and presents a pleasing appear- 
ance. Power is developed by two Skin- 
ner engines, one driving a 250-kilowatt 
General Electric generator, the other a 
125-kilowatt Westinghouse generator. A 
30-kilowatt Akron machine, direct-con- 
nected to an Erie engine, is used as an 
auxiliary unit. For the pneumatic tools 
used in the cleaning department of the 
foundry, two Ingersoll-Rand air com- 
pressors have been installed, having a ca- 
pacity, respectively, of 610 and 1,020 cu- 
bic feet of air per minute. The blowing 
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for which it is intended to supply fuel. 

The yard facilities, for serving the 
foundry have been looked to as care- 
fully as the arrangement in other par- 
ticulars. A system of trackage has been 
laid out, as shown in Fig. 2, so that the 
main foundry can be entered from either 
end for the handling of scrap or castings 
directly into railroad cars and a 10-ton 
Browning Engineering Co.’s locomotive 
crane operates in the yard. Across the 
entire front of the foundry, 165 feet and 
with a span of 40 feet, a 10-ton yard 
crane has been erected, which consists of 
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Works, Detroit, with the exception of 
the power house, which was built by 
the Russell Wheel & Foundry Co., De- 


troit. 


Theory vs Practice.—Wilson E 
Symons, president of the Pioneer Cast 
Steel Truck Co., 914 Postal Telegraph 
Building, Chicago, addressed the Engi- 
neering Assembly of Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind., on Jan. 31. Mr. Symons 
chose for his subject, “Theory versus 
Practice in the Work of the Mechanical 





Fic. 7.— 


engine for supplying the blast to the con- 
verters is of the vertical type, built by 
the Wymer Machine Co. of Lebanon, Pa. 
The several electric motors, together 
with the lighting, constitute the load on 
the power plant. An oil storage tank, 
having a capacity of from 600 to 800 
barrels, from which oil for all the heat- 
ing in the foundry is supplied, stands 
just at the rear of the boiler room. 
Immediately. in front of the power 
house is a gas producer plant, which, 
though it has never been used owing to 
the great satisfaction obtained from the 
use of oil as a fuel, is located in line with 
the open-hearth furnaces in the foundry, 


CONVERTER CASTINGS DEPARTMENT OF FOUNDRY. 


an air hoist mounted on trucks to be 
hauled along the crane runway by hand. 
This is for the handling of flasks, pat- 
terns and lighter loads. 

The various materials required for the 
different departments of the foundry are 
conveniently stocked about the buildings 
in the yard. At the rear of the foundry 
is a row of 37 storage bns, in which 
every variety of car coupler knuckles 
properly classified is kept in stock, an 
attempt being made to have 1,000 of 
each of these on hand at all times. This 
plant was designed by the Garrett-Crom- 
well Engineering Co. of Cleveland, and 
built by Whitehead & Kales_ Iron 


Engineer.” Drawing upon an extensive 
personal experience, he presented his 
subject in a manner which was most in- 
teresting and instructive to his student 
audience. He described the helplessness 
of a man trained in theoretical matters 
only, discussed with care znd discrim- 
ination the limitations which surround 
one whose entire stock in trade is his 
practical experience, and drew a fine pic- 
ture of the opportunities which await 
the one who combines the theoretical 
with the practical. Such a combination 
he regarded as essential to the develop- 
ment of the ideal engineer. 
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OUR PRESENT WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES AND THE ME- 
TRIC SYSTEM.’ 





By Henry R. Towne? 

Since 1816, when President Madison 
in a message to congress stated that 
“no adequate provision has yet been 
made for the uniformity of weights 
and measures contemplated by the 
constitution,” the question thus im- 
plied has been frequently in a state of 
unstable equilibrium. On the one 
hand, usuage and legislation by the 
states have ‘established and confirmed 
our present system of weights and 
measures, but, on the other hand, the 
advocates of the metric system have 
persistently sought to secure its com- 
pulsory adoption. Congress in 1866 
legalized its use and it has since been 
taught in our schools, and the devel- 
opment of modern science, especially 
in the field of electricity, has necessi- 
tated the creation of many new meas- 
ures, which usually have been based 
on metric units. Is it not time, there- 
fore, that the vitally important ques- 
tions thus involved should be studied 
by a competent technical tribunal, 
whereby a decision may be reached, 
which, being based upon due consid- 
eration of all tNe conflicting issues in- 
volved, shall be acceptable to all our 
people, and therefore, permaiuent? 

In the hope of promoting the cre- 
ation of such a tribunal, in order to 
point out its necessity and its great 
possibilities for usefulness, and to in- 
sist in an understanding of the issues 
involved, this paper has been prepared. 
The writer ventures to hope that the 
study of the subject during many 
years and an extended experience as 
an engineer and manufacturer may 
have given him some qualifications for 
the task. 

The argument herein advanced that 
a technical commission should be cre- 
ated to study and report upon the 
whole question of our weights and 
measures, its conclusions to form a 
foundation for action by the national 
legislature, is justified by the example 
and experience of other nations. 

By an act passed July 28, 1866, con- 
gress provided that “it shall be lawful 
throughout the United States of Amer- 
ica to employ the weights and meas- 
ures of the metric system.” Although 
it has thus been lawful, for more than 
forty years, for any one who so de- 
sires to use the metric system of 
weights and measures in the United 
States, the people have not seen fit 


‘Abstract of a paper presented at the New 
York meeting, December, 1906, of The Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

®8President of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
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to avail themselves of the permission, 
but, in their industry and commerce, 
have adhered, with absolute uniform- 
ity, to their established standards. 
The question which now exists, in 
view of the persistent agitation for the 
compulsory use of the metric system, 
is confined practically to a decision 
as to which of the following possibili- 
ties can most wisely be accepted, viz: 

a The retention of our present 
system unchanged. 

b The retention of our present 
system, modified and improved in its 
details. 

c The adoption of the metric sys- 
tem. 


As to the first and third of these 
possibilities opinions differ, but the 
choice between them can readily and 
intelligently be made by each individ- 
ual if called on to decide, for the alter- 
natives they present are definite and 
well known, although the far-reaching 
effects of the change involved in the 
third may not yet be understood or 
appreciated, but as to the second no 
intelligent decision can be reached un- 
til the changes which it implies have 
been formulated into a definite plan, 
and this can only be done properly 
by a competent commission or tribu- 
nal, qualified for the serious technical 
and scientific work involved. Before 
we discard our present system which, 
even if not perfect, has served us well, 
let us have a clear understanding of 
the improvements and _ corrections 
of which it may admit, so that we may 
contrast it in perfected form with the 
other system which it is proposed to 
substitute for it. 

Such a commission, if created, 
should be authorized to include in the 
scope of its work all three of the possibili- 
ties above defined, in order that each may 
be duly considered and weighed, and 
that the report of the commission, 
when completed, shall cover the whole 
ground, and shall serve not only as a 
basis for final legislation by congress, 
but also, by its scope, thoroughness, 
and fairness, as a safe and competent 
basis for that public opinion which 
should underlie every statute, and 
without which no statute, even if en- 
acted, permanently can endure 

Unquestionably there is a needless 
confusion in the English system of 
measures, We have, all told, ten ta- 
bles of measures, nine of which are in 
active use 

In all of these, it would seem clear 
that something may be done in the 
way of simplifying the tables, discard- 
ing needless units, such as the furlong, 
rod, and rood, and reconstructing the 
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scales to facilitate both binary and 
decimal subdivision. 

No such changes, however, even 
where they do not affect the base of 
the system, should be adopted until, 
after exhaustive investigation, the ef- 
fect of the proposed changes, on all 
industries and interests concerned, 
shall have been duly ascertained, nor 
until all interests which would be af- 
fected thereby have had due oppor- 
tunity to submit their views and- to 
explain the difficulties, if any, which 
they believe would arise from the pro- 
posed action. The issues thus _ in- 
volved are serious, numerous, com- 
plex, and highly technical. For their 
proper study, and for the selection of 
a new, or the development of an im- 
proved system which shall fully har- 
monize all difficulties and reasonably 
respect all interests, a commission is 
needed which should be composed of 
men of training, experience, and rec- 
ognized authority in all of the many 
lines of industry, commerce, and sci- 
ence which are involved. 

In considering the question of re- 
constructing our present system as to 
each of the several scales or “tables” 
of weights and measures, obviously the 
first step would consist in fixing the 
unit or base. This being determined, 
the next and final step would be to de- 
termine the multiples and submulti- 
ples of the base which may be con- 
venient or necessary, and in determin- 
ing these to aim to make available the 
system of binary notation for com- 
mon use and a system of decimal no- 
tation for purposes of computation. 

Absolute Units. 

The early units of measurement 
were usually based on nature, as for 
example, the foot, the thumb, a grain 
of barley, etc. Each country or dis- 
trict fixed its own units. Commerce 
was restricted and chiefly local. Di- 
vergence in weights and measures 
was thus of little consequence at first, 
but became more serious as industry 
developed and as commerce broad- 
ened and became international. Hence 
arose suggestions for the fixing of lo- 
cal and national standards, and finally 
for the creation of standards which 
should become international. The 
underlying motive throughout was a 
growing perception of the importance 
of uniformity, in place of the endless 
diversity which prevailed. 

Now, are the French, or metric un- 
its, better than ours, and if so, are they 
sufficiently better to justify the rejec- 
tion of the latter in their favor? As 
to length. The meter has been found 
to be too long a unit for most indus- 
tries, except the textile, in which it 
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and the inch hoth prevail. The millime 
ter is too short for ordinary measure- 
ments, and too long for fine ones; the 
inch and its decimal divisions are bet- 
ter, while in the building trades the 
foot is preferable to the meter. The 
kilometer is good, but not better than 
the mile, to which its ratio is 0.62137. 

As to weight. The kilogram is 
about double the pound, and experi- 
ence has proven that it is a less con- 
venient unit than the latter. For the 
common uses of the people the 
French discard the kilogram, taking 
its half part, which they call a “livre,” 
or pound, and which they then divide 
into halves and quarters. The gramme 
is equal to 15,432 grains and, with its 
subdivisions, probably a better unit 
than the grain. The tonne is practi- 
cally identical with our ton of 2240 
pounds, its ratio to the latter being 
1.016. 

As to volume. The liter is almost 
identical with our quart. Our larger 
unit, the gallon, is perhaps more con- 
venient for many uses, but either is 
good. The hektoliter is equal to 
2.8375 bushels and would seem to be 
too large, although its tenth part co- 
incides closely with our peck. 

As to area. The hectare is equal 
to 2.471 acres. As a unit this is too 
large and the acre is better. 

Certainly this comparison fails to 
show any marked preponderance in 
favor of the metric units; if anything, 
it would rather prove the reverse. 

It is conceded that in their inter-re- 
lations the metric units have a marked 
advantage, and constitute collectively 
a more scientific and logical series 
than exists in any other system. This 
fact, however, while of great interest 
to scientists and of great practical 
benefit in their work, does not interest 
the common people, has no_ bearing 
upon the transactions of their daily 
life, and does not constitute any just 
ground for attempting to force upon 
them new units which, for their uses, 
are less convenient than those they 
now have, especially if this change 
would carry with it little or no com- 
pensating gain. 

This argument against a change in 
the basic units by no means implies, 
however, a corresponding objection to 
a revision of the scales or _ tables 
which embody the multiples and sub- 
multiples of the basic units. It is con- 
ceded that these tables, as they exist 
in the English system of weights and 
measures, are needlessly complex and 
numerous, and could easily be simpli- 
fied, to their great improvement, 
without at all disturbing or changing 
any of the basic units. But this is a 
totally different proposition from a 
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change in the basic units. It would 
involve no change in habits of thought, 
and little or no change in the mode of 
expressing the daily transactions of 
the people, whereas a change of units 
would be subversive of both and of 
all records and expression used in the 
current transactions of life as to ev- 
erything in which our weights and 
measures are involved. 

Between measures of length and 
measures of all other kinds there is 
an organic difference which it is of 
vital importance should fully be rec- 
ognized in the consideration of the 
subject under discussion 

Measures of value, weight and ca- 
pacity are used chiefly in commerce 
and the transactions of daily life, all 
of which are transient; but measures 
of length relate chiefly to applied sci- 
ence; that is, to organized industry, 
the transactions and results of which 
are not transient but more or less per- 
manent. They exist, they are imper- 
ishable, and many of them never will 
nor can be changed so long as the 
things to which they apply shall en- 
dure. Among those thus referred to, 
may. be specified the following: 

All existing structures 

All existing machines 

All existing railroad equipment. 

All existing interchangeable parts, 
such as screws, nuts, piping, shafting, 
couplings, etc 

All the existing vast equipment of 
special tools, gages, etc., of the metal 
working industries. 


s 


All existing land areas and title 

To change the monetary unit of a 
country involves some temporary in- 
convenience, but no permanent of ser- 
ious disturbance Transactions in 
money relate chiefly to the present, or 
to the immediate past. A change of 
this kind has successfully and easily 
been made, within the past century, 
by nearly all of the chief commercial 
nations, 

To change the unit of weight would 
also involve some temporary incon 
venience but nothing more, with the 
important exception of technical rec 
ords and scientific work. Outside of 
these latter, transactions involving 
weight are matters chiefly of the 
present or of the immediate past. The 


same is true of the unit of volume or 


bulk 

But for us to change our unit of 
leneth would be to undermine the 
whole fabric of our vast mechanical 


industries, to disorganize our techn 
cal science, and to cause an actual de- 
struction of values and of vested 
rights which would be colossal in its 
extent and almost infinite in its ef- 
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fects. The reasons for this are over- 
whelming; they are already abund- 
antly on record, and will be referred 
to later. The variation in length of 
the British yard has been “scarcely 
more than a hundredth of an inch” in 
the last four hundred years. 


Why should this revolutionary and 


destructive change be made? Who 
urges it? Not the interests chiefly 
and directly concerned, and which 


would have to foot the bill—the organ- 
ized industries of the country—but 
theorists and scientists, sincere be- 
yond doubt, but without practical ex- 
perience in the matters chiefly in- 
volved, on whom none of the vast loss 
would fall. Possibly the ultimate 
benefit of the change which they urge 
might be so great and far reaching as 
to outweigh the enormous waste and 
loss which certainly would be entailed, 
but neither of the groups so aligned 
on opposite sides in this controversy 
is competent alone to weigh the evi- 
dence and to settle this question. 
Each is prejudiced, and their interests 
are opposed. Calm, thorough, and 
skillful investigation of the whole vast 
subject, by an impartial technical com- 
mission. is the only possible way by 
which to reach a decision which shall 
be sound and just to all interests, and 
which will stand the supreme test of 
experience and time. 

Since 1866 the use of the metric sys- 
tem has been legal in the United 
States. Any manufacturer who so 
chose has been free to use it. With 
insignificant exceptions none _ have 
chosen to do so—they do not want it 

and yet theorists and scientists, who 
find it useful in their work, would 
force its use on others who have 
neither the need nor the desire for it, 
and who believe that its enforced em- 
ployment would be a vast and lasting 
injury to them Legislation of this 
character would be paternalism run 
mad. Our laws should be made by 
the people, not for them. I repeat 
that legislation of such vast impor- 
tance, and such far reaching effect, 
should be based on the most careful 
and competent expert investigation, 
and upon an unmistakable popular de- 
mand, No such demand exists. 

The transition from our actual sys- 
tem to the metric basis, in measures 
of length, might have been compara- 
tively easy one hundred years ago, 
when modern industry was just start 
ing upon its marvelous’ career, but 
would be infinitely difficult now in 
view of the vast present development 
of that industry, nearly every imple- 
ment of which is based upon our es- 
tablished unit of length. 
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To change the unit of length would 
be to substitute variety and confusion 
where now we have absolute uniform- 
ity throughout the Anglo-Saxon 
world Whatever may be the plea of 
the scientists in this regard, that of 
the manufacturers may be summed up 
in four words, “Let us have peace.” 
As is well said by Hallock and Wade, 
‘it remains for the adherents of the 
metric system to convince the manu- 
facturing public by demonstrating its 
(metric system) superiority for their 
work.” 

As pointed out before the transition 
from our present system to a new one 
would be relatively simple and easy as 
to measures of weight and volume 
not so as to measures of length and area 
As to each there would be inevitably a 
period of confusion while the people 
were learning the names and beginning 
to learn the values of the new units, but 
in time they would acquire and use the 
new system. In matters involving meas 
ures of length, and of area however, a 
far greater obstacle would have to be 
overcome, namely the difficulty of effect- 
ing the transition from the old to the 
new basis. The old units would exist in 
every machine, in every structure, and 
in innumerable articles of daily use, and 


1 
| 
i 


no matter how superior the new system 
might be to the old, the impossibility of 
immediately bringing the gulf between 
the two would remain 

What advantage in our domestic in 
ild be expected 


dustry and trade c 
from the substitution of the metric for 
our present system? As shown above, 
the metric units as a whole are no 
better than ours, and those relating 
to length and area are inferior. The 
law of 1866 legalized the use of the 
metric system, and those who prefer 
it are already at liberty to use it 
What is there in the existing situation 
to justify further legislation intended 
to make the use of the metric system 
compulsory on the government as an 
entering wedge for the avowed pur- 
pose of ultimately forcing its use 
upon the people? A law so revolu- 
tionary in its character should only be 
enacted in response to a clear, if not 
an overwhelming, public demand. No 
evidence is adduced to show that any 
such demand exists 

If we should adopt the metric sys- 
tem our old units would persist for 
generations. This is the case in 
France, after one hundred years and 
in Germany after forty years, al- 
though in these cases the change was 


1, 


made when modern industry was in 


its infancy or comparatively undevel- 
oped. People think in their units of 
measurement and cannot translate m 
tally into strange units, esp Ily in the 
transactions of daily life 
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It is urged, as a chief argument in 
favor of the metric system, that it 
would promote our export trade. If 
true, this is an important factor which 
should have due weight, but is it true? 
For reply we can only look to ex 
perience. What does this teach? Has 
non-use of the metric system retarded 
the growth of our exports of manu 
factures? In 1895 they were $40,000,- 
000 or 12.76 per cent of total exports; 
in 1905 they were $543,000,000 or 36.44 
per cent of total exports. During this 
period of ten years our exports of manu 
factures increased thirteenfold, and their 
percentage of our total exports increased 
threefold. Would these increments have 
been greater or more startling had we 
adopted the metric system? 

Has the non-use of English meas 
ures by France, Germany and other 
metric countries operated to decrease 
our imports of manufactures from 
such countries? If they should aban- 
don the metric system tomorrow, and 
substitute for it the British-American 
system, would our purchases of their 
manufactures thereby be increased? 

As a matter of fact there is no rec- 
ognized or visible demand from our 
x 


*xport merchants, or from the foreign 


should discard our present system of 


weights and measures and adopt the 


The figures show clearly the pre 
ponderance of value to the United 
States of our export trade to Great 


Britain and her colonies over that to 
all other countries of the world, and 
the British markets are usually su 
perior to others for manufacturers of 
the medium and higher grade, in 
which we chiefly excel. China is our 


best customer for textiles, and in 1905 


; : ' . @ 
bought them to the value of $33,849, 
/ 17 


The writer, speaking from personal 


experience in the export of certain 


American products to all parts of the 
world, can state that during more 
than thirty years of such experience 
no instance has occurred in which 
our use of English units has inter 
fered in the slightest degree with s ch 


business, nor in which any ‘demand 


has been made for the employment 


in such b ess of the metric sys 
tem It is his conviction that our 
adoption of the metric system would 


not perceptibly increase our exports to 
metric countries and that it would 
handicap our export trade to other 
countries which offer us the largest 
markets So long as England main- 
tains her present standards we would 
need to maintain our existing units of 
measurement, wholly or in part, for 
all goods made for British markets, 
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n in the foregoing table, 
per cent of the total. 
intensify and prolong 


ce f our old units, 


tard immensely the ac- 
use of the metric units. 
uld be little or no gain 


trade to metric coun- 


damage to our trade in 
untries, and a great increase 


from the loss of that 


uniformity which now prevails 
hts and measures. Surely 
ect, also, the findings of a 
yMmMission, based on a 


stigation of all the many 


industry and commerce 
yncerned, should precede 


of our present system 


and measures 


OFFER EMPLOYES STOCK. 


employes of the United 


Corporation have received 


yuuncement of the plan for 
preferred scock of the 
accordance with its usual 


right is given to subscribe 


ire, to the aggregate of 
The circular differs from 
sued in only one im- 
the new feature being 
following paragraph: 
in. I, 1912, while in the 
rporation, or of one or 
subsidiary companies, the 
or becomes totally and 
sabled, his estate or he, 
also receive a pro 


yf the special fund arising 
m forfeitures referred to in the orig- 


, 


tter, dated Dec. 31, 1902, 


ave accrued at the time of 


SWEDISH IRON TRADE. 


ion of Swedish iron and 


first nine months of 1906 


compares as follows with the same pe- 


vious year, in tons: 
1906 1905. 
44 ) against 393,600 
131,200 - 132,300 
163,200 o 132.300 
s 224,600 a 208,000 


of blast furnaces in blast 


in 1906, against 92 in 1905; 
naces 20, against 17; open- 


so, against 46 in the 
The export of iron and 


d during the same nine 


100 tons, against 266,800 


posed as fellows: 
190¢ 1905. 
73.4 75,000 
7,700 6,500 
28.400 29.900 
139,1 134,100 
4,2 2,800 
re 6.200 5.200 
2.200 1.900 
9 200 7,800 
4,100 3,600 
75,100 266,800 


iron works are it 1s re 


be established at Parus- 


Upper Silesia Iron and Coal 
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THE ART OF CUTTING METALS' 


Relative Work to Be Done in the 
Smith Shop and on the Grinding 
Machine for Maximum 
Economy in Making 
Tools. 

It requires much and careful obser- 
vation, made not in a desultory man- 
ner with which the shape of the nose 
of the tool should be forged; in other 
words, to determine how much of the 
work of shaping the nose of the tool 
should be done by the smith and how 
much should be left for the grinder. 
It. is evident that this will depend 
upon the method and the facilities in 
the machine shop for rapid and accur- 
ate grinding. If the grinding is done 
by hand, and on a grindstone or on a 
fine emery wheel it will take a far 
longer time and be much more expen- 
sive than if done on an automatic 
grinding machine which is_ supplied 
with a corundum wheel, the size of the 
grit of which is carefully selected, so 
as to grind with the greatest rapidity 
while at the same time leaving a suf- 
ficiently smooth finish. The better and 
more rapid the grinding facilities then, 
the smaller should be the percentage 
of work done in shaping the tool in 
the smith shop and the larger the 
percentage done by the grinder, and 
vice versa. 

Limit Gage for Dressing Tools. 

In Fig. 61, is shown a gage giving 
the forging limits which have been 
demonstrated to be most economical 
in forging a tool of the size shown in 
Fig. 62, in shops in which first-class 


automatic tool grinders are used. In’ 


shops in which tools are ground by 
hand on an emery wheel or grind- 
stone, it will be found economical for 
the smith to shape the curve of the 
cutting edge of the tool within much 
closer limits than those given in this 
gage. 

This limit gage is placed with its 
parallel shank on top of the body of 
the tool, while the curved slot is di- 
rectly over the curved nose of the cut- 
ting edge, hence in dressing the tool, 
and in approximating the curve of the 
cutting edge, all that is required of 
the smith is that every portion of the 
outline of the cutting edge of the 
tool shall come within the limits of 
the curved slot. On looking down 
through the slot in the gage, the smith 
should see the whole outline of the 
cutting edge of the tool, and provided 


1Presidential address, A. S. M. E., 1906. 
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FORGING AND GRINDING TOOLS. 


the whole line of the cutting edge as 
left by the smith is in sight through 
this slot, it is of no consequence 
whether the curve is irregular and 
jagged in shape or whether it is left 
smooth. It will be cheaper for the 
grinder to grind off the irregularities 
in the curve than for the smith to take 


‘the extra time required for this pur- 


pose. Each type of tool used in the 
machine shop should be carefully 
studied in this way so as to establish 
the most economical limits within 
which the smith is to do his work, and 





directly at the spot where the emery 
wheel or grindstone is doing its work. 
The practice of pouring water upon 
an emery wheel above the tool and al- 
lowing the stone to carry the water 
along with it is to be avoided, as this 
method provides entirely too small an 
amount of water to properly cool the 
tool. We have found by experiment 
that it requires a stream of water of 
not less than five gallons per minute, 
thrown directly upon the cutting edge 
of the tool, to prevent its being over- 
heated on the grindstone. Even then 








Fic. 61.—Limit GAGE For Forcinc 1-INcH Rounp Nose RouGHInG Toot SHOWN IN 
Fics. 22 To 26. 


limit gages similar to the one illus- 
trated in Fig. 61, should in all cases 
be carefully made. The writer wishes 
to emphasize again the desirability of 
so designing tools and, particularly, 
of so adjusting the relative amount of 
work to be done by the grinder and 
the smith, that all sizes up to 1 x 1% 
inch may be dressed in two heats, and 
still leave as little work as practicable 
for the’ grinder. 

Importance of Using a Heavy Stream 
of Water Directly on Nose of 
Tool in Grinding Tools. 

In a later paragraph attention is 
called to the great injury which is 
constantly being done to the modern 
high speed tools by heating the cut- 
ting edge too hot on the grindstone. 
It becomes of the first importance in 
grinding, whether an automatic tool 
grinder is used or whether tools are 
ground by hand, always to throw a 
heavy stream of water upon the nose 


the man running the grinder should be 
under frequent supervision or the 
temptation to force the grinding, to 
hurry his ‘work and thus to overheat 
the tool, may prove too great. The 
water should be thrown in a large 
stream with slow velocity to avoid 
splashing. 

The necessity for not overheating 
the tool in grinding also modifies the 
shape for forging our standard tool. 
It will be noted that the noses of our 
standard tools as they come from the 
smith shop, shown in Figs. 58 and 59, 
have clearance angles of 20 degrees, 
whereas a clearance angle of 6 de- 
grees is ample for shop use, In other 
words, the noses of our standard tools 
lean far forward out of the perpendic- 
ular. The object of this is to make 
the distance beneath the cutting edge 
which must be ground off of the flank 
each time the tool .is sharpened as 


2Jron Trave Review, Feb. 7, 1906. 
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short as possible. In this way a 
smaller pressure between the tool and 
the grindstone is called for, the tool 
is ground in a much shorter time, less 
heat is generated by the grindstone, 
and there is less danger of injuring the 
tool from overheating. 

By noting also tool shown in Figs. 
57 and 58, it will be seen that the nose 
when cut off by the blacksmith has a 
much more acute lip angle than is 
actually needed in the machine shop 
for cutting. This acute angle is given 
the tool for the same reason as was 
the extra clearance angle, namely, to 


diminish the extent of the surface 
\ 
e 418 
ve rn 
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Our reason for leaving so much 
metal in the forged tool to be ground 
off is that sometimes in giving the tool 
the high heat, owing to too slow a 
fire being used, the metal close to the 
surface of the nose of the tool is some- 
what injured, and by grinding off this 
exposed point of the tool at its first 
grinding, a tool which runs at once at 
its highest cutting speed can be ob- 
tained. 

Tools With Keen Lip Angles More 
Expensive to Grind Than Those 
With Blunt Lip Angles. 
While on the subject of grinding, it 
should be pointed out that the steeper 


lic, 62.—DeETAILED DIMENSIONS OF 1-INCH RouND Nose RouGHinG Toor 


Forged outline shown by broken lines; solid 


outline shows tool ground to standard blunt 


angles; clearance six degrees, back slope eight degrees, side slope 14 degrees. 


which must be ground from the lip 
surface of the tool. The diminution 
in the grinding which results from 
leaning the nose of the tool forward 
and cutting a much steeper side slope 
in the smith shop becomes appar- 
ent from a comparison of Fig. 58, with 
the view of a tool dressed and ground 
in the ordinary way, as shown in Figs. 
45, 46 and 47.” 

In the drawing shown, Figs. 22-26,° 
it will be noted in each case that 
broken lines above and beyond the up- 
per part of the nose of the tool indi- 
cate the shape to which the tool is 
forged, while the solid, heavy lines in- 
dicate the shape to which the tool is 
ground at its first grinding. 





SIron Trave Review, Feb, 7, 1907. 
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the side slope of the lip surface, the 
larger becomes the area of the surface 
which must be ground and the smaller 
the number of times a tool of a given 
height can be ground before redress- 
ing. This will be clearly seen by in- 
specting Figs. 20, 16 and 17;° in one of 
which successive layers of 1-32 of an 
inch of metal are to ground off with a 
side slope of 14 degrees or at right an- 
gles to the vertical line, while in the 
other a side slope of 22 degrees is 
used in grinding. 

A steep side slope also renders the 
cutting edge more likely to be over- 
heated in grinding as it leaves a small- 
er cross-section of metal in the wedge- 
shaped section close to the cutting 
edge for carrying away the heat. 


SJron Trave Review, Jan. 24, 1907. 
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If economy of grinding alone then 
were to be considered, a steep side 
slope in the tool would be avoided for 
every reason. A consideration of the 
above facts will also make it more 
clear why all machinists who grind 
their own tools incline toward too lit- 
tle rather than too much side slope. 


Flat Surfaces Tend to Heat the Tools 
in Grinding. 

Flat surfaces coming into contact 
with the emery wheel also tend very 
greatly to heat the tool, chiefly be- 
cause the surface which is being 
worked upon is soon ground so as to 
fit so exactly and closely against the 
outside surface of the grindstone that 
no water can find its way between the 
stone and the tool and thus cool the 
latter. It is for the purpose of giving 
the water free access to the face of the 
tool being ground that in grinding 
tools by hand the best grinders in- 
variably keep the tool more or less 
wobbling about the face of the grind- 
stone while the greater part of the 
For the 
same reason they hold the tool sta- 


metal is being roughed off. 


tionary against the stone only during 
the last stage of the grinding when fin- 
ishing the lip surface to the exact 
angle required. In selecting an au- 
tomatic grinder, no machine should be 
purchased which does not permit free 
access to the water to the flat surface 
of the tool during the operation of 
grinding. 

It is for a similar reason also that 
tools with a curved cutting edge are 
to be preferred from the standpoint of 
grinding to those with a straight line 
on the cutting edge. The straight line 
always implies a flat clearance surface 
beneath the cutting edge fof grinding, 
and a flat surface is far more difficult to 
grind without heating than a curved 
surface. 

The Selection of the Emery Wheel. 

The selection of the proper emery 
wheel for tool grinding is also a mat- 
ter of great importance. The hardest 
grit obtainable should be used, and for 
grinding ordinary shop tools, so far as 
we know, corundum is the best. Rapid 
grinding is promoted by the use of a 
coarse grit in the wheel, On the other 
hand, too coarse grit leaves an irreg- 
ular outline at the cutting edge of the 
tool. After experimenting with em- 
ery wheels varying greatly in their 
coarseness, we have adopted as our 
standard an emery wheel having a 
mixture of grits known as size No. 24 
and size No. 30. A corundum wheel 


made of these two sizes of grit grinds 
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fast and leaves a sufficiently smooth 
finish on the tool. 

Desirable Features in an Automatic 
Tool Grinding Machine. 
Tools should never be ground by fas- 
tening them solidly in a slide or tool 
rest which is fed directly against the 
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and which is just sufficient to grind 
rapidly without danger of overheat- 
ing. An automatic machine of this 
type will do about twice the work of 
a machine in which the presure be- 
tween the tool and the emery wheel is 


regulated according to the judgment 
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with ample storage space for a large 


number of extra tools. For economy, 
even in a small shop, the tools should 
be ground in.lots or batches: i. « 

there should be such an ample supply 
of tools in the shop -that dull tools of 


a given size and shape can be allowed 


until 


- twenty or more, is ready for the grin- 


emery wheel with a screw; since soon. of the grinder. to accumulate a lot, say, ten to 






































PRESSURE A der. With this system it is economical 
PRESSURE OF CHIP ON TOOL IN | BPQUINAD| pREsSURE OUTWARD, | EFFECT OF CUTTING SPEED for the small shop as well as the large 
WHERE EXPERIMENTS WERE | rows (2000 ips.) PER square | TO FEED | ,oncixg TOOL HORIZON- | UPON PRESSURE OF CHIP : : . 
MADE INCH OF SECTION OF CHIP IN | TBE or TALLY AWAY FROM THE ON TOOL one to use an automatic tool grinder 
CUTTING i” . 
pe ana WORK In our experience in reorganizing 
= — rr the management of machine shops we 
WROUGET . , 
bn mon | STEEL | PER CENT PER CENT almost invariably have difficulty in 
— -—-——— ———— persuading the owners to maintain the 
0% to : 
MANCHESTER, ENG. | | 20 %* of Pressure on tool dimin- large supply of tools which is needed 
. \e | 1 to 78% of pres- = . . 
BY DR. NICOLSON 53 to 04 121 to 168 cr off om of = on se ishes slightly as speed to get the full benefit from the task 
4 chip on increases . : : 
tool system. It seems desirable, therefore, 
satitieneamit | a - — ’ _ . 
to lay particular stress upon all of the 
GERMAN EXPERIMENTS agat te ’ ae = i te a 
as 2 pressure | elements connected with the tool sup 
SUMMARIZED BY 50 to 85 78 to 120) 113 to 170 of chip on | ' : 

MR. HERMAN FISCHER ram ply—of which accurate nd ipid 
een ete ~ grinding without injuring the tool ts 
No appreciable difference the most important 

| noted in extensive series of Ww 14 7 , . . 
| | | experiments when speed e would call attention to the tact 
AMERICAN EXPERIMENTS | Equal to was doubled; but machine that there is littl if anv economy in 
MADE BY THOSE CONDUCT: | 5 pressure ts taken at high spe mas Chere 8 ine ay ccomemy & 

5 to 99 120 to 148 cuts taken at high speeds j 

ING THE EXPERIMENTS | | of chip co consume less power per the use of an automatic tool grinding 
tool pound of metal removed , . + 
machine unless standard shapes for all 


DESCRIBED IN THIS PAPER 


than at slow speed, owing 


to the diminution of friction adopt: d. and unless a 


tools hav e been 





"Desi ; , ; large supply of tools is kept in a well 
Designers of machine tools are warned not to use this figure in designing gearing, etc., for feeding the tool - : 
room, from which they 
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TABLE 63.—SUMMARY OF PRESSURE OF CHIP ON TOOL AND OF FEEDING PRESSURE, ETC. are issued to the men. no workman be 


English, German and American experiments. : 


allowed to grind his own tools 


















































ing 
after the grinding starts, the surface Desirability of a Large Supply of PRESSURE OF THE CHIP ON 
of the tool is made to fit exactly Tools, a Complete Tool Room, THE TOOL. 
against the surface of the stone after and an Automatic Grinding The subject of the pressure of the 
which grinding is exceedingly slow and Machine. chip upon the took will now be dealt 
the tool is rapidly overheated. It may We have pointed out that the great- with at length. even although in most 
almost be said that the moment a_ est gain from a study of the art of cut- of its aspects an inves t leads to 
tool becomes a close fit against the ting metals can be attained only negative or more or less cont tory 
side of the grindstone, grinding ceases through reorganizing the system of results. Indeed, our principal object in 
and heating begins. management of the shop in such a writing at such length upon this sub 
Much more rapid grinding can be way that it is possible to assign daily ject has been to end r to 1 e it 
done upon a grinding machine in _ tasks to the workmen, and that in _ clear that, on the whole, a study of 
which there is provided a means for. preparing for this a thorough system this element 1 tl t of cutting 
automatically adjusting the pressure of must be established for delivering to metals is comparat y barren of 
the tool against the emery wheel. each workman an ample supply of practical results. It is ae there- | 
Each sized tool should have adapted tools ground to standard shapes ready fore, that we may convi! ( 1 
to it a pressure which is automatic for use. This involves a tool room _ ers that a study of the pressure of the 
: 
TABLE 64.—PRESSURE ON TooL IN CUTTING STEEL ForGINGS AND CASTINGS 
Table shows that no direct proportion exists between the cutting speed and the pressure on the t between the cutting 
crushing or tensile strength of the steel; between the pressure on the tool and the crushing or tensile strength The 
will be found in the five columns with heavy faced type. 
CUTTING SPEED j 
— i’ FEET Pee | PRESSURE OF PHYSICAL TESTS OF TIE METALS EXPEE CHEMICAL COMPOSIT * UETAs 
' de | MINUTE CuIF ON TOOL x | MENTED UPON EXPERIMENTED UPON 
WHERE EXPERIMENTS KIND OF MATERIAL es AREA OF Gamve svanpansrous (2000 Las — - 
wenn meee cur SY TEs Toc KIND OF TOOLS UeED or FEED. aa oh | ROUND NOSED 7 8Q. INCH SECTIONAL eit a Fre 
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clearly defined and traceable relation 
between the tensile strength or the 
crushing strength of steel and the cut- 
ting speed. These results agreed ac- 
curately with the observations, which 
we had made in our many experiments 
on cutting speeds, namely, that 
lathes, boring mills, etc., are able to 
pull about as heavy cuts with hard as 
with the soft steels, athough there is 
a very great difference between the 
cutting speeds of hard and soft steels. 
Having established this important fact 
to our satisfaction and _ having 
through these experiments obtained 
sufficient data for properly designing 
machine tools as to the power required 
to cut metals, no further experiments 
were made by us in this line until the 
year. 1962, when the subject was again 
more carefully investigated through 
dynamometer experiments in the shop 
of Wm. Sellers & Co. These experi- 
ments will be described later in this 
paper. 

In the Manchester experiments the 
pressures of the chip upon the tool 
were carefully recorded and averaged, 
and the metals experimented upon 
were chemically analyzed and test 
bars broken to determine their physi- 
cal properties. A summary of these 
experiments in cutting steel forgings, 
as they bear upon the relation of cut- 
ting speed to pressure on the tool and 
to the tensile and crushing strength of 
the metals being cut, has been tabu- 
lated in the first table (64) above, 
together with our own experiments 
on the same subject, and in the second 
(65), are tabulated corresponding ex- 
periments made in cutting cast iron 
bars of varying hardness. 

In the five columns side by side, 
will be noted in heavy-faced type the 
more important elements which should 
be studied in their relations one to 
another, namely: 

a The cutting speed in feet per min- 
ute. 

b Pressure of chip on the tool in 
tons (2,000 pounds) per square inch of 
sectional area of the shaving. 
tons 


¢ Tensile strength in (2,000 


pounds) per square inch. 

d Percentage of stretch in test bars. 
e Crushing strength in tons (2,000 
pounds) per square inch. 

Cutting Speed and Pressures of Chip 
on the Tool Compared for Steel. 
Referring to table 64, on “Pressure 

on Tool in Cutting Steel Forgings and 

Castings,” it is a matter of common 

knowledge that as the percentages of 

carbon and manganese increase in 
steel, the metal grows harder, and that 
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corresponding to this Increase of hard- 
ness, the cutting speed grows slower 
and slower. By looking in the carbon 
column and then in ne cutting speed 
column of the table, the slowing down 
in the cutting speed corresponding in 
a general way to the increase in car- 
bon will be apparent. On the other 
hand, when we compare the tensile 
strength in tons (2,000 pounds) with 
the cutting speed, we should expect 
here also to find that as the tensile 
strength of the steel increases, the 
cutting speed diminishes. This is, how- 
ever, not the case, and a very marked 
and at first unaccountable irregularity 
exist between the tensile strength and 
the cutting speed. Although it may 
be said that in a very general way 
steels having higher tensile strength 
tend toward lower cutting speeds. 

When we examine, however, the 
more important subject of the rela- 
tion of the pressure on the tool to the 
cutting speed, it is astonishing to note 
that there is no traceable relation 
whatever between the two. For ex- 
ample, referring to line 1 of the table 
a preessure of 128 tons upon the fool 
is accompanied by a cutting speed of 
III feet per minute, while on line 5 a 
pressure of 128 tons has a cutting 
speed of only 35 feet per minute, while 
again on line § a pressure of 128 tons 
has a cutting speed of only 35 feet per 
minute, while again on line 2, 121 tons 
pressure on the tool has only 8o feet 
cutting speed. To a considerable ex- 
tent also, there is the same lack of 
agreement between the tensile 
strength of the steel and the pressure 
of the chip on the tool. For example, 
on line 3 a tensile strength of 52 tons 
is accompanied by a pressure on the 
tool of 168 tons while on line 7 a ten- 
sile strength of 48 tons has a pressure 
of only 92 tons. 

These statistics leave the student of 
this subject in a most chaotic state of 
mind, and of the many anomalies and 
surprises met with by experimenters in 
the art of cutting metals, the most 
baffling and apparently unaccounta- 
ble are the following facts: 

No law can be established or formu- 
lated for cutting steel which expresses 
either the relation between cutting 
speed and the pressure on the tool or 
the relation between cutting speed and 
the tensile and crushing strength of the 
metal to be cut. 

(To be. Continued.) 

Heavy orders are now on the books 
of the St. Louis Car Co., which is having 
trouble keeping up with its contracts. 
Rio Janeiro and Buenos Ayres are large 
buyers of street cars. 
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BOOK REVIEW. 


“The Engineering Index,” edited by 
Henry Harrison Suplee, J. H Cuntz and 
Charles Buxton Going. New York. The 
Engineering Magazine, 7 x 9% inches. 
1,234 pages. Cloth. Supplied by THE 
Iron TrADE Review for $7.50. 

This volume is a continuation of the 
work of indexing current enginecring lit- 
erature begun under the editorship of 
Prof. J. B. Johnson and taken over by 
The Engineering Magazine in 1895. Vol- 
ume IV indexes the important matter 
which has appeared in the leading tech- 
nical journals of the world from 1go1 
to 1905 inclusive. These comprise about 
250 technical and engineering journals in 
six different languages, abovt one-fourth 
of the periodicals being in languages 
other than English. A brief abstract is 
given of each article, showing its scope 
and purport, together with the author 
and number of words. The classification 
used in the volume is substantially that” 
introduced in the previous volume, and 
cross references entries have been lib- 
erally made. The articles are indexed al- 
phabetically under general catch words 
which indicate the general subject mat- 
ter of an article. Sub-headings further 
subdivide the subject matter of the in- 
dex, making it comparatively easy to ob- 
tain a list of the articles printed on any 
given suoject. The users of the index 
may be divided into two classes, namely, 
those who are looking for a definite item 
or article and who have a fairly clear 
idea of its*subject and scope, and those 
who are investigating a certain subject 
and desire to be informed upon all the 
articles pertaining to that subject. To 
persons of these two classes the book 
will prove invaluable. 


Strikes in Germany.—Strikes in Ger- 
many increased steadily during the first 
three quarters of 1906, amounting to 247 
in the first, 655 in the second, and 77 
in the third quarter, according to Consul- 
General Richard Guenther. Of the 
strikes in the third quarter 140 were suc- 
cessful, 364 partially so, and 278 failed. 
During the three quarters 3,515 estab- 
lishments were affected by strikes, and 
816 of these were obliged to close. The 
total number of striking workmen was 
162,744. Lockouts were resorted to by 
647 establishments, and 133 were closed. 
Of the 76 lockouts during the third quar- 
ter 16 were successful, 48 partially so, 
and 12 failed. 


The alternate stack of the Marting 
Iron & Steel Co. at Ironton, O., which 
was in blast during January, had to be 
banked for six days owing to the Ohio 
river flood, which submerged the rail- 
road tracks, cutting off the coke supply. 
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FAMOUS INVENTORS 


Will be Honored by the Place of Their 
Birth—News From New Eng- 
land Industries. 

(Special Correspondence.) 

Worcester, Mass., Feb. 10.—Spencer, 
Mass., the home place of Howe, the in- 
ventor of the sewing machine, is to 
erect a monument to the memory of 
its three famous inventors, Elias Howe, 
William Howe and Tyler Howe. The 
monument will consist of a granite 
shaft with medallions of the three 
Howes. 

Clifton S. Marshall, general mana- 
ger of the Worcester works of the 
American Steel & Wire Co., was guest 
of honor at the annual banquet of the 
Mutual Relief Association of the 
south works of the company held last 
week. In his remarks Mr. Marshall ex- 
plained his full appreciation of the di- 
versified good work done and being 
done by the association, as he, himself, 
before being promoted to his present 
position, had carried the dinner pail 
for fourteen years. Numerous relief 
associations of this nature are located 
in Worcester. 

Victor E. Edwards, mechanical en- 
gineer for the Morgan Construction 
Co., Worcester, addressed seventy-two 
Fitchburg members of the Worcester 
branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association, the night of Feb. 2. Sub- 
ject, “The Developmenr of the Rolling 
Mill.” The Fitchburg members will be 
entertained at dinner in Worcester by 
the Worcester branch members, on 
the night of Feb. 14. 

The Marlboro Electric Machine & 
Lamp Co., Marlboro, Mass., is open- 
ing a large factory in Central Falls, 
R. I. It, in common with all other 
manufacturing concerns, is having 
trouble getting help. The state of 
Massachusetts has taken a hand in the 
help problem, and is operating a free 
employment bureau in Boston, where 
the unemployed, in any branch, may 
register free and better his chance of 
getting into the right place; and the 
prospects are the scheme will soon be 
extended into other large help employ- 
ing centers of the state. 

There is much talk among Worces- 
ter business men that 1n the compara- 
tively near future a steel wire mill will 
be erected in the southern part of the 
city, costing from $2,000,000 to $3,000,- 
ooo. It would be a competitor of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. The mat- 
ter has not yet assumed definite shape. 
Harry W. Goddard is a leader of the 
enterprise. 

The Wyman & Gordon Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass., maker of drop forgings, 
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now employs about 125 men. Next 
week it starts a night shift, which will 
give it a run of 20 hours out of the 
24. Owing to the great difficulty of 
getting skillful help, it will break in 
common help, mingling half and half 
among experienced men. 

The largest factory telephone 
switchboard in New England is 
being installed by the Browne & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co. Providence, R 
a The new board is a _ 200 
drop mult'ple, and offers opportunity 
for three operators to work. There 
are 5,000 solid connections on the 
board. The new board is replacing a 
100-drop board installed four years 
ago. The company now has about 100 
telephones located in different parts of 
the factory, which number will very 
soon be increased to 125. 

Gilbert J. Rugg died suddenly in his 
home city, Worcester, Feb. 6, in his 
seventy-first year. Mr. Rugg was a 
practical machinist, and in 1864 he, 
with L, B. Witherby and S, M. Rich- 
ardson, formed the partnership of 
Witherby, Rugg & Richardson. This 
concern did a successful business mak- 
ing wood-working machinery in Wor- 
cester until 1903 when it was consoli- 
dated with the Hobbs Mfg. Co. Mr. 
Rugg had been a public spirited citi- 
zen, holding many elective positions of 
prominence 

The Harris Palatial Car Co., New 

York, has bought a controlling inter- 
est in the T. H. Buckley Car Mfg. Co., 
Worcester. The Harris company has 
engaged as its mechanical engineer, 
B. E. Delle, formerly with the Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry Co. Cars with 
steel underframes will be one of the 
Buckley company’s specialties. 
James A. Fulller, Worcester, passed 
his 83rd birthday working at his trade 
of machinist. Up to five years ago 
Mr. Fuller owned a machine business 
in Worcester. 

Edmund Lyman Wood, eighty-four, 
died at his home in Hartford, Conn., 
Feb..3. Mr. Wood learned the mold- 
ing trade in early life. Besides work- 
ing for other foundries, he ran a found- 
ry of his own in Palmer, Mass. Dur- 
ing the Civil war he worked casting 
shot and shell for the troops at the 
front, 

Jan. 31, the real estate and machin 
ery of the James Brown Machine Co., 
Pawtucket, R. 1., were sold at auction 
The total sale price was $113,650 

The Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way Co. has announced a new stock is- 
sue of $12,333,982 common stock and 
$5,598,780 preferred, to provide funds 
for “constructive, improvement and 
equipment” work. 
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DEATH OF HENRY C. SERGEANT. 

Henry Clark Sergeant, of the Inger- 
soll-Sergeant Co., now an integral part 
of the Ingersoll-Rand Co., whose 
death from paralysis at his home, 
Westfield, N. J., Jan. 30, at the 
age of seventy-two, was briefly 
noted in these columns last week, 
was of world wide repute as a facile and 
practically successful inventor, especially 
in the line of rock drills, air compressors 
and mining machinery in general, his 
active life having been coincident with 
the period of development of the modern 
and phenomenally efficient apparatus 
now so widely employed and with so in- 
dustrially revolutionary effect, he hav- 
ing been a leading and constantly active 
agent not only in the line of invention 
and improvement, but also in developing 

















Henry CLARK SERGEANT. 


the details and means of precise and 
economical manufacture. 

Mr. Sergeant was born at Rochester, 
N. Y., but his earlier years were spent 
in Ohio. He was of unceasing activity, 
both mental and physical, from the be- 
ginning. He had only a common school 
education, and was working in the ma- 
chine shop at a very early age. His ir- 
repressible inventive faculty made work 
for itself from the first, his earliest 
known practical inventions made at the 
age of eighteen having to do with the 
manufacture of wagon wheels. Huis first 
United States patent, issued when he 
was nineteen, was for a boiler feed ap- 
paratus. Succeeding patents suggest the 
wide range of applicability of his inven- 
tive faculty. In December, 1858, he 
patented a steam engine governor. This 
was in fact, a governor for marine en- 
gines to prevent their racing to destruc- 
tion when the wheels were out of water. 
He had after that patents respectively 
for gas regulators, for steam pumps, 
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four for steam boilers, five for brick ma- 
chines, a fluting machine, six for water 
meters, all these before he had struck 
what must now be considered his real 
life work. 

The water meter 
brought him in touch with the rock drill 
as in these and their manufacture he 
became associated with Jose F. De Na- 
varro, who was also interested in the 
drills. The ‘first patent in 1873, nominal- 
ly for a roéck drill, had to do with the 
tripod. The next patent, “valve motion 
for reciprocating engines,” was really 
for a tappet drill. It is not necessary to 
mention in detail the patents which fol- 
lowed. With a single exception they all 
applied to air compressors, rock drills, 


inventions really 


coal cutters, channelers, and the  con- 
stantly extending range of rock cutting 
and excavating machinery. They were 
practically all of value and in the aggre- 
gate had an enormous influence in the 
phenomenal growth of the company with 
which he was associated. The excep- 
tion noted was the ticket cancelling box 
in use upon the elevated roads and else- 
where. Mr. Sergean¢ had one patent in 
which he was a joint inventor with Sim- 
on Ingersoll, the inventor of the drill 
which bears his name. Later the Sar- 
geant drill appeared which was built 
for several years by the firm of Sergeant 
& Cullingsworth, their final location be- 
ing at 9th avenue and 27th street, New 
York. The Ingersoll-Sergeant Drill Co. 
began in 1887, succeeding to this busi- 
ness and continuing in the same location 
until 1893, when the works in Easton, 
Pa., were built, the great works at Phil- 
lipsburg, N. J., being a necessity a decade 
later and the consolidation of the two 
foremost but competing companies in 
the world into the Ingersoll-Rand Co 
being also a natural sequence. 

Mr. Sergeant was a fortunate inventor, 
in that his inventions were so completely 
successful in the accomplishment of the 
purposes for which they were designed 
and have attained such a leading posi- 
tion in the large operations which ac- 
company the advance of modern civiliza- 
tion, although he realized from them no 
great fortune and at best attained little 
more than a modest competence. As 
an inventor he had no specialty except 
to accomplish the thing which it came 
in his way to do. His chief characteris- 
tic may be said to have been a certain 
mental alertness, a quickness to see the 
little thing lacking, and to supply it, 
transforming a device of doubtful value 
often into a great success. 

Mr. Sergeant was a man of all em- 
bracing interests and of most extensive 
experience, a genial companion in the 
hours of leisure as he was an indefatiga- 
ble worker when anything was to be 
done, and he accomplished much, He 
leaves a wife, a son and three daugh- 


ters. 
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CONFIDENT FEELING 
Prevails in Canada—Prospects for 
Business are Excellent. 
Toronto, Can., Feb. 7.—Every line 
of the iron and steel trade is active 
and prices firm, and there is a general 
feeling of confidence in view of the 
assured heavy demands of the coming 
season. In addition to the require- 
ments of the railroads, the building 
season is sure to be very active in 
Toronto and the larger centers, with 
large demands for structural steel and 
material. Prospects for the wire trade 
were never better, the output of the 
mills being all sold for spring deliv- 
ery at prices 15 per cent higher than 
those of last summer. The export 
trade is not likely to be large for some 
time to come, in spite of the efforts of 
Canadian commercial agents abroad to 
extend it. J. S. Larke, Canadian agent 
at Sydney, Australia, has written to 
the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion that in consequence of the desire 
to build up trade with Australia he has 
secured orders for Canadian manu- 
facturers, and on sending them here 
has received replies to the effect that 
the manufacturers were unable to fill 
them, General Secretary Murray, of 
the association replied that the rapid 
expansion of the Canadian market kept 
the manufacturers busy supplying the 

home demand. 

The Hamilton Steel & Iron Co.,, 
which recently obtained permission to 
issue $500,000 additional stock to build 
an addition, finding that it can pay for 
the work out of the reserve fund, will 
divide the $500,000 new stock pro rata, 
among the shareholders as a bonus, 
one share to every three shares of the 
old. 

The King Radiation Co., of Mon- 
treal, is negotiating with the city au- 
thorities, as it is desirous of establish- 
ing a $200,000 plant there, if given a 
free site. It has been offered three 
acres of land, and 11 acres of water in 
the Ashbridge Bay district, but wants 
two or three acres more land. 

“The details of Canadian Pacific 
railway construction work in the west, 
provided for in this season’s estimates, 
include in addition to the completion 
of numerous branches now under way, 
the changing of some 330 miles of light 
steel to 80-pound rails, and the dou- 
ble-tracking of about 326 miles. The 
grade reduction work undertaken be- 
tween Lethbridge and Macleod on the 
Crows Nest Pass route, will entail the 
building of a viaduct about a mile in 
length, to take the place of a number 
of old trestle bridges The viaduct 
will be constructed of steel and con- 
crete. The plate girders will be car 
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ried on steel towers 300 feet in height, 
these resting on concrete foundations 
The grade reduction between Field and 
Hector, which will bring down a 4.5 
grade to 2.2, will be accomplished by 
the construction of a couple of tun- 
nels under. a mountain barrier 

The Dominion Iron & Steel Co.’s 
rod mill turned out 7,960 tons during 
January, thereby, it is claimed, break- 
ing the world’s record in this branch 


of production. 


The output of steel ingots at the 
\lzgoma Steel Works, Sault Ste. Marie, 
for January was 23,496 tons. 

The Ottawa Car, Co. will build a 
new works covering several acres for 
the expansion of its business, which 
will embrace the construction of rail- 
way rolling stock, as well as its pres- 
ent lines of electric cars, carriage 
work, etc. 

The Dominion Bridge Co., of Ham- 
ilton, Ont., recently secured a contract 
from the city of Toronto for the steel 
and iron work for the new Central 
fire hall for, $4,200. The company took 
objection to a clause in the agreement 
requiring it to pay union wages to 
the workmen and refused to sign it. 
The next lowest tender was for $5,300 
The city controllers refused to let the 
contract and instructed the city ar- 
chitect to buy the necessary steel and 
iron and have the work done by day 
labor. 


PIG IRON PRODUCTION LAST 
YEAR. 

The American Iron and Steel Associa- 
tion has received from the manufacturers 
complete statistics of the production of 
all kinds of pig iron in the United States 
in 1906. Detailed statistics of production 
will be found on the following page. Re- 
ports of production have been received 
directly from every furnace in the coun- 
try. 

On Dec. 31, 1906, there were 27 fur- 
nace$ in course of erection and five fur- 
maces were being rebuilt. Of the build- 
ing furnaces two were located in New 
York, 11 were in Pennsylvania, two were 
in Alabama, three were in Ohio, five were 
in Indiana, two were in Illinois, one was 
in Wisconsin, and one was in Colorado. 
All these furnaces when completed will 
use coke or mixed anthracite coal and coke 
for fuel. Of the five rebuilding furnaces 
one was in Pennsylvania, two were in 
Alabama, one was in Illinois and one 
was in Washington. When rebuilt four 
furnaces will use coke for fuel and one 
furnace will use charcoal. In addition 
there were 23 furnaces projected and one 
furnace partly erected on Dec. 31. If 
built all the projected furnaces will use 
mineral fuel. 
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Total Production of All Kinds of Pig ‘Iron. 











TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON BY STATES. 


OF PIG IRON 

















States. 





Massachusetta_____ 
Connecticut__...___ 
New York .._.____ 


West Virginia ____.. 
Kentucky______ al 
Tennessee.______.. 
————————eEeEE 























20,239 


1,552,659 
379,390 
11,247,869 
386,709 
483,525 


92,599 


1,674,848 
304,534 
98,127 
426,874 
5,327,133 
2,156,866 
369,456 


373,323 




















West Virginia. 
Kentucky_____. 


ANTHRACITE AND 


New ° Y ork... 


New Jersey 


Pennsylvania — 


, oo. ¥ 
Kentucky ——— — | 
Tennessee____ 7 

| 

Michigan __.___. 








* Includes about 500 tons of ts iron 
charcoal and coke mixed as fuel 
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2} 3| 0} 3} 10,218) 
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2} 1] 4] 5] 1,026 
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1} 1/2] 3 } 2,727 
2; 1] 5] 6 10,650 | 
2; 1/1] 2 
0}; o| 3| 3) 
1 | sil 1 | ft *1,716 
1} a] 3] 3 

2/1] 8! 6 1,675 
9/10) 0| 10) 137,031 
1] 1 | i 

1} 1] 0 - 
o| o| 1] 1 82,679 | 
0; 0} 0 | 0 

25 | 23 | 27| 50) "207,722 | 


No iron 
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| 17/161 2! 171) 742,949) 762,252 
3) 4/ 1| 5] 113.523) | 139,984 
96 89| 7| 96) 4,981,814| 4,876,047 
4) 4] 0| 4] 193,498 91,802 
13 13 ’ 22 | 
0 ; 
1} al at ait 293126) 257,203 
1} 1/0} 1 
24/30)11! 41 814,440! 834,578 
3| 3| 1] 4 136.662} 167.872 
3; 4) 4] 8 34,580 61/365 
13/12} 6] 18 203,035| 221,306 
51|56| 2| 58) 2,674,137| 2,647,546 
20| 22] 0 23 1,011,639 | 1,145,227 
1} 210 
alsiels 175,673| 178,718 
1} 110] 1 
1/1] 0] 1 | 235,932| 218,592 
4/ 5| 0] 5)L 
260 |269 | 44 | 313 || 11,611,006 | 11,702,492 





10,021 


1,637 | 


2,176 


3. 
4, 


So 


77! 
| 144,33 


225,285 





TOTAL PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON ACCORDING TO FUEL 


Bituminous. wal 
Anthracite 
Charcoal. 








260 269 | 4 44 | 313 11,611,006.| 
38 | 48 / 18 66 763,522 
25 | 23 | 27) 50 207'722 
323 340 | 89 | 429 | 12,582,250 


11 702, 492 
7,164 | 
325 285 | 


12,724,941 | 





115,722 
681,442) 


| 1,560,686 


15,180 


15,302 | 


32,857 | 


413,040 


25,307,191 


Blast Furnaces. Production. 
Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. (Ineludes 
a Dec. &1, 1906. spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese.) 
June |__ First Second 
half of half of 
= In. | Out. | Total. 1906. 1906. 
4)alal 2 - 
| 3| ol] 3 10,218 10,0: 
18/17] 8| 25 746,271 , 
8} 9] 2] il 167,820| 211,570 
130 1132 | 23 | 155 || 5,688,743) 5,550,126 
4| 4/1 5 194,907| 191,802 
14/14) 11] 25 | 257,806| 225,719 
0} o}| 1 1 
3) 2) 2) 4/]} 46,865 45,734 
PReIRIik 
26 | 31|16| 47 | 825,000} 849,758 
3/ 3] 1 4 136,662! 167,872 
a| 5} 4] of "533| 62,594 
14/13] 8} 21} 223,305 
53 | 57| 7| 64 || 2,675,812 2,651,321 
20 | 22| O| 22) 1,011,639| 1,145,227 
10} 12) O| 12] 175,672) 193,784 
71 fi i YF } 190,949| 182,374 
2 2; 0 2 
4) 5) 0} 51) 214,604) 198,346 
0} 0] Oo] Oo mI 
323 |340 | 89 | 429 | 12 582,250 | 12,724,941 | 


550,327 


1,649,018 
304,534 
95,945 
424,341 
5,321,683 
2,156,866 


354,391 


454,524 


23,313,498 





MIXED ANTHRACITE AND COKE PIG IRON. 


173,341 
1,387,345 


20,239 


2,663 
4,903 
25,830 


*27,018 


5,450 
281,368 


65,536 


433,007 


made in Guests in the first half of 1906 with 
was made with this fuel in the last half of 1906 


USED. 

23, 313,498 
l, 560.686 
433,007 


25,307,191 
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IN THE UNITED 


PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON 


IN P 


} Blast Furnaces 


In 
Districts. | blast Dec. 81, 1906. 
June | __ - 

BO, 
1906 In. | Out. Total 
Lehigh Valley.| 19 | 20) 7) 27 
= Schuylkill ‘ 13 | 15 1 16 
4 Susq. | 14/14) 5! 19 
=} Juniata “ | 56) 6 4 10 
g ny! Co. 42; 40) 2 42 
Shenan. Valley; 20,20, 0 | 20 
& | Miscel. bitum.| 15/16 0| 16 
Charcoal . 2 1 4 5 
Mahoning Val| 15,17, 0 17 
Hocking “| 1 l 0 1 
Ss | Lake Counties 11} 11 1 12 
S Miscel. bitum 15 | 16 0 16 
H. R. bitam 9/11 1 12 
H. R. charcoal 2 1 5 6 





PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER 
New York and New Jersey 
Pennsylvania. a 
Maryland and Virginia 
West cance Tennessee, and Kentucky 
en . 

Illinois 
Michigan, Wisconsin, ‘and Minnesota 
Colorado ; ; 


- Total = 


AND L 


PRODUCTION OF BESSEMER AND LO 


PENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO BY 


Lehigh Valley... 

Schuylkill Valley 

Lower Susquehanna Valley_ 
Allegheny County 

Shenango Valley_ adel 
Miscellaneous bituminous... 
Charcoal 

Mahoning Valley____. 

Lake Counties. ; 
Hanging Rock bituminous—__- 
Miscellaneous bituminous. 


Pennsylvania. 


Ohio. 


PRODUCTION OF BASIC 

New York and New Jersey. = 

Pennsylvania—Allegheny County 
Other counties. 

Virginia and Alabama 

Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Colorado. 


Total 
PRODUCTION OF SPIEGELEISEN 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey, Marvland, Ill., and Colorado 


Tot: al 
PRODUCTION OF ALL KINDS OF PIG 
Gross t& 
States 
1902 1903. 

Massachusetts. 3,360 3,265 
Connecticut_. 12,086 14,501 
New York 401.369| 552'917 
New Jersey 191,380 211,667 
Pennsylvania 8,117,800! 8,211,500 
Maryland__. 303,229 324,570 
Virginia 537,216 544,034 
North Carolina. } 

Georgia } 35,410 87,255 
Texas j 

Alabama 1,472,211 | 1,561,398 
West Virginia 183,005 199,013 
Kentucky 110,725 102,441 
Tennessee 392,778 418,368 
Ohio 3,631,388 3,287,434 
Illinois 1,730,220 1,692,375 
Michigan 155,213 244,709 
Wisconsin ene ean 
Minnesota 273,987 283,516 
Missouri ) 

Colorado }| 269,930! 270,289 
Washington J 

Total 


17,821,307 | 18,009,252 





Miscellaneous Pig Iron Statistics. 


PIG IRON, NOT INCLUDING 


STATES. 


ENNSYLVANIA AND OHIO 


Pr ae tion 
Gross tons of 2,240 pounds. (Includes 
spiegeleisen and ferro-manganese.) 


First Second Total 

half of half of for 

1906 1906 1906 
333,179 311,911 645,000 
352,599 361,847 714,446 
334,526 337,768 672,294 
106,794 89,719 196,513 
2,856,327 2,846,304 5,702,721 
1,026,306 920,873 1,947, 179 
677,986 688,977 1,366,963 
1,026 1,637 2,663 
949,222 987,714 1,936,936 
| 744,139) 734,501) 1,478,730 
774,734 728,058 1,502,792 
206,042 197,183 403,225 
1,675 3,775 5,450 


OW-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, 


376,271 413,731 790,002 
3.220.655 3,140,039) 6,360,604 
193.498 186,825 380,323 
141,741 200,925 342,666 
1,927,344 1,942,860) 3,870,204 
817,182 859,640 1,676,822 
91,190 76,798 167,988 
117,000 134,819 251,819 
6,884,881 6,955,637 | 13,840,518 
W-PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON IN 
DISTRICTS. 

67,122 80,025 147,147 

; 
267,184 289,016 556,200 
1,904,927 | 1,882,301) 3,787,318 
712,010 610,118) 1,322,128 
269,412 278,460 547,881 
0 20 20 
710,597 741,246 1,451,843 
601 343 587,658 1,189,501 
73,849 | 51,781 125,630 
541 055 | 562,175 1,103,230 
CHARCOAL IRON, 
118,536 145,411 263,947 
845,780 874,059 1,719,839 
831,351 811,132) 1,642,483 
267,379 302,593 569,972 
386,229 436,204 822,433 
2,449,275 2,660,399) 5,018,674 


AND FERRO-MANGANESE 


105,117 90,708 195,824 
55,716 48,959 104,675 
160.833 | 139,667 300,500 
IRON FROM 1902 To 1906, 
ns of 2,240 pounds 
1904 1905 1906 
3,149 | =< ‘ 
4 ) i J ¢ ’ 
8.922 15,987 20,239 
605,709; 1,198,068 1,552,659 
262,204 311,039 379,390 
7,644,321 | 10,579,127 | 11,247,869 
293,441 332,096 386,709 
310,526 510,210 483,525 
75,686 38,699 92,599 
1,453,513 1,604,062 1,674,848 
270,945 298,179 304,534 
37 106 63,735 98,127 
302 ,096 372,692 426,874 
2,977,929 4,586,110 5,327,133 
1,655,991 2,034,483 2.156.866 
233,225 288.704 369,456 
210,404 351,415 373,323 
151,776 407,774 413,040 
16,497, 22,992,380 25,307,191 


33 2 
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RAPID GROWTH 


OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 
OF BUFFALO DISTRICT. 


First Electrically-Operated Steel Mill 
in the Country.—Pig Iron Pro- 
duction Not Yet Equal to 
the Demand. 


Within the past six years the Buffalo 
district has rapidly developed as an iron 
and steel producing center, and since 
the initial operations of the Lackawanna 
Steel Co.” were begun, its growth has 
been marked. An abundant - steel 
supply in the form of billets and sheet 
bars, afforded not only by the Lacka- 
wanna Steel Co., but by the New York 
State Steel Co. as well, has attracted 
two finishing mills to this center during 
the last twelve months and the develop- 
ment of other projects for the manufac- 
ture of the more highly finished mate- 
rials is anticipated in the near future. 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Co.; recently 
incorporated, will engage in the manu- 
facture of sheets from bars furnished by 
the Lackawanna Steel Co. Its site ad- 
joins the Lackawanna plant, thus en- 
tailing only a short haul for its steel sup- 
ply. The plant will contain seven 26- 
inch hot mills and sufficient cold rolling 
capacity to take care of this output. The 
contract for all of the mills has been 
awarded to the Lewis Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., Pittsburg. They will be elec- 
trically driven, and as soon as the de- 
tails of this equipment have been com- 
pleted, contracts will be let. This plant 
will have the distinction of being the 
first electrically operated sheet mill in 
the United States, although motors have 
been successfully used in Germany for 
some time. The main building will be 
440 x 112 feet, and will be commanded 
throughout its entire length by electric 
traveling cranes of 10 and 25 horsepower 
capacity each. A galvanizing plant, 70 x 
250 feet, will also be built and a corru- 
gating department of the same size will 
be added in the near future. The con- 
tract for the erection of the buildings has 
been awarded the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co., 
Pittsburg, and. operations will be com- 
menced about July 1. To provide this 
company with bars,+ the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. is now installing an 8-inch bar 
mill, the contract for which has been 
awarded the Morgan Construction Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

The Seneca Iron & Steel Co. is capi- 
talized at $300,000, and has organized by 
the election of the following officers: 
James S. Patterson, president; Hugh 
Kennedy vice president; H. M. Van 
Horn, secretary; and Alexander Pat- 
terson, treasurer. The offices of the 
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company are in the Erie County Bank 
building. 

The Shenandoah Steel Wire Co. is an- 
other independent finishing mill erected 
just outside of the confines of the city 
of Buffalo, within a few miles of the 
plant of the Lackawanna Steel Co., and 
will likewise draw its steel supply from 
Buffalo mills. The mill buildings range 
in height from one to three stories and 
are constructed of concrete blocks. A 
part of the equipment will consist of 302 
multiple die wire drawing machines. 
They will be electrically driven by West- 
inghouse motors. The power and light- 
ing systems will be electrical and will be 
furnished by the Niagara, Lockport & 
Ontario Power Co., Niagara Falls, steam 
being used for heating purposes only. 

The New York State Steel Co. is 
now completing a plant in Buffalo for 
the manufacture of billets, and will com- 
mence operations about March 1. _ Its 
steel plant contains two 250-ton Talbot 
furnaces, which will have a daily out- 
put of 250 tons each. The ingots will be 
broken down to 4 x 4 inch billets on a 
42-inch blooming mill installed by Mack- 
intosh, Hemphill & Co., Pittsburg. This 
mill has been completed about two 
months and is ready to operate as soon 
as steel is available. This company is 
now completing a blast furnace 86 feet 
high, having a bosh 21 feet 6 inches in 
diameter, which will be completed about 
Jan. I, next, and has plans 
for other extensive 
cluding a second blast furnace, 
three Talbot furnaces, and _finish- 
ing mills, the nature of which has not as 
yet been determined. The ultimate ca- 
pac.ty of this plant will be 1,000 tons of 
pig iron and steel daily, the blast fur- 
naces having been designed for a rated 
output of 500 tons each. 

The erection of the two furnaces of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Co. 
within the last three years has increased 
the merchant iron production of this dis- 
trict 600 tons daily, but so rapid has 
been the growth of iron consuming in- 
dustries that other iron producing cen- 
ters continue to be heavily drawn upon 
to meet the current requirements. 


additions, in- 


STARTING OF CARNEGIE 
STEEL GAS ENGINE. 
Something over a month ago there was 
started at the Edgar Thomson works of 
the Carnegie Steel Co. the first large gas 
power installation in America, using 
blast furnace gas and double acting four 
cycle gas engine of a large capacity. This 
event is of rather unusual importance, 
as it-marks the commencement of a new 
regime in methods of power generation 
of the Steel Corporation, which has al- 
ready taken a stand in favor of the in- 
ternal combustion type of prime 
mover. The engine was designed by the 
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Westinghouse Machine Co., but the de- 
sign was not an untried one as a number 
of gas engine units of similar design, but 
smaller capacity (500-horsepower) have 
been in operation elsewhere with success. 


The Carnegie blowing unit was start- 
ed for the first time on Dec. 7, and after 
a trying out period of only two days, 
was put into regular service. The en- 
gine has since carried the regular load 
during the daily run without developing 
external or internal defects either in 
structure or operation. A rigid inspec- 
tion of the working parts after a few 
days’ run failed to uncover, the least 
evidences of wear or excessive stresses, 
and during a month’s daily operation no 
premature or back firings have occurred. 

Although this gas engine unit fur- 
nishes an uninterrupted supply of air for 
blowing purposes, the duty imposed upon 
it is by no means uniform. Owing to 
changes in the compactness of the fur- 
nace burden the air pressure must vary 
in proportion. The usual range is 14 
to 20 pounds per square inch, except 
when the furnaces are tapped when the 
pressure reduces to five pounds On the 
other hand, when the furnaces are close- 
ly packed the pressure may increase to 
20 pounds. These variations in pressure 
delivery are accompanied by correspond- 
ing variations in the quantity of air de- 
livered, all of which is taken care of by 
the valve gear, while the speed of the 
engine is entirely under the control of a 
sensitive centrifugal regulator designed 
upon the relay principle, but controlling 
the gas inlets individually and directly 
at the point of gas supply. A_ speed 
changing mechanism provides means for 
manual control of the speed of the blow- 
ing unit when desired. 

Much experience has developed during 
the past two or three years in the opera- 
tion of large gas engines on natural gas. 
It is, however, worthy of note that the 
use of “dirty” gas, either producer or 
blast furnace, is a very different prob- 
lem, so difficult as to establish a very 
narrow margin between success and fail- 
ure where the necessary experience in its 
use has not previously been acquired. 
But in adopting the large gas engine as 
a standard form of prime mover in steel 
plants, the Carnegie Steel Co. has not 
been blindly dependent upon skill of gas 
engine designers. For a long period a 
500-horsepower Westinghouse gas engine 
of design similar to the large unit was 
maintained in daily operation at the steel 
plant for purposes of experimentation. 
During a 30-day test of 2. hours per 
day, including Sundays, this experimental 
unit sustained regular commercial load 
with but two stops, equivalent to a run 
of 99 1-3 per cent of the elapsed time. 
One of these stops was duc to the fail- 
ure of the gas supply. At the end of 
this run the engine was found to be in 
excellent condition. 
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Improved Sentiment Shown in Stocks. 


A noticeable improvement in senti- 


ment with a more confident tone re- 


garding 
with it a 
tended to 
rket in the 


urgent selling 


future conditions and bringing 
rally in prices, has 
reassurance to the 


Relief 


moderate 
return 
stock ma past week, 
from the movement 


which has been forcing quotations to 
apparent in 
strength of many There 

weak here 


due either to belated liquid 


gradually lower levels was 
stocks 


market 


the 
were spots in the 
and there 
ation of jeopardized speculative ac 
attack by the 


effort to 


counts or to a listless 


dominant bear party in its 


ke ep prices on the ce sci ndancy The se 
currents of luence tend d to pro- 
duce an unsettled condition for the 


greater part of the week and 


tions moved at a sluggish rate In the 


closing days assured tone was 


noticeable, and the uncovered bear in- 


terest bought more freely its short 


contracts Notable changes were lack 


ing and the exchange situation was 


more in the order of a readjustment 
of the liquidation which had been ‘in 


yment of an in 


progre ss, 


vestment demand for stocks, though 


manifested in small parcels. was a 


significant movement 


important element in itself in its in 
fluence upon prices, this activity is ré 
garded as indicating the investor's es 
timate of true values. It is of more 


permanent character than the ordinary 
speculative 


and serves to reduce the floating 


~heck 
The 
arket has 


distribu 
upon 
easing of the 
brought about the recurr 


noney m 
ence of this 
noticeable 


trading. There has been a 


change for the better In the apprehen- 
sion regarding the future of the rail- 
road as regards the position of the 


president in the prevailing agitation 
It is believed that 


conditions in the money 


as a consequence of 
market, rail- 


road expenditures during the year for 


new construction and improvements 


will be less than the plans originally 


called for. This will have th effect 
of reducing the demand of certain 
products and the influence upon the 
business and money market is mani- 
fest. A confidence is aparent. however 
that this easing of business conditions 
will prove an adjustment in itself, and 
with fair crops and a clear defining of 
political conditions, a substant 

strength for the market w be gained 
The contemplated raise in_ freight 


] } - ¢ 
under consideration by railroads 


keen 


at present on 


rates 


iS attracting interest among 


stock tra 
its probable effects. 


account ol 


de Ts 


Money conditions 


as revealed by the New York bank 
statement showed a decided decline in 
reserve power. The banks last week 


lost $12,000,000 in reserve and increased 


week on the New York Exchange were 


- 1 . 
450 Shares, 


Financial Notes:— 

At the annual meeting of the Kil- 
& Jacobs Mfg. Co., Columbus, 
declared to be 


bourne 
{ it 


of the 


was the policy 


company to put the common 


THE LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
; Dividend 
Closing) Changes! Date 1907 Stock — 
Quo | In Week | Anno. Meet. | Outstanding | Basis | Being | Date Last 
Feb, 9 Pai Div. Pay. 
Allis-Chalmers ..,..... 15 Sept 19,820,000 | | cannes | 5 end 
Allis-Chalmers pr...... 3s + he 16,150,000 | Toum ........ Feb., 1004 
American Can .......... 6% +1 Feb 5 hE a Sees ee a 
Am. Can pr ak 55M +4 41,233,300 Toum 59 Jan., 1907 
Am. Car and Fdy as 43% +1% June 27 30,000,000 % Q. Jan, 1907 
Am. Car and Fdy al 10246 +1% 30.000 ,000 Ta.c. 7 Q. Jan,, 1907 
American Loc Jen 70% y Oct. 5 25,000,000 1 | Feb., 1907 
American Loc. pr....... | 110% —k 24,100,000 jcum 79. | Jan., 1907 
American Ship 7s a. | Oct. 2 7,600,000 t@. | Dec. 1906 
American Ship 108% +1% 7,900,000 Tn.c. 1% Q. Jan. 1907 
Am Steel Foundries Y%y + % Oct. 1 15 810,000 een 
Am. Steel Foundries pr. 434 + 17.240,000 6cum : -| Aug.,1904 
Barney & Smith ....... 71 +1 June 4 2,000,000 4 ‘4 | Deec., 1906 
Barney & Smith pr..... 138 2.500.000 soum 8Q. | Deec., 1906 
Bethlehem Stee] .... 18% April , 14 862.000 = eee . 
Bethlehem Steel pr..... 58 14,808,000 7u.c. 3 g Feb., 1907 
Cambria Steel. ... _ 4556 2% Mar. 19 45 000 ,000* 6 3 q. Feb., 1907 
Cambria Iron 4s 4S E 8,468,000* 4 1S A.| Oct., 1906 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool ‘7 3 Feb 18 6,145,800 4 4Q. Jan., 197 
Colorado Fuel ish 1% Uct 21 SO.108600 | si eecccss Apr.,1902 
Crucible Steel 11% Oct 16 24,578 400 a. ee fe 0G 
Crucible Steel pr.... 77% + % 24,436,500 foum (6 Dec., 1906 
Empire Steel —2 Feb. 27 2,281,400 ans ‘ 
Empire Steel pr 47 2,500,000 6cum 38.A.| July. 1906 
Fay & Egan ble beatae 95 Feb 19 1,000,000 6 6 . Nov..190¢€ 
Fay & Egan pr 18h 1,000,000 ‘cum 7. | Nov.,1006 
General Electric 160% 2% May l4 51.356,000 a 8Q. Jan., 1907 
Harbison- Walker 12% Jan. Zi 18,000,000 6 
Harbi on-Walker pr 75 + \% #,600,000 tcum 6Q Jan.. 1907 
nternational Pump ah t % June 4 17,762,500 2 Apr., 1905 
nternational Pump pr 70% tli 11,850,000 6cum 6Q Feb., 1907 
Lackawanna Steel foie 60 Mar 13 34,971,400 : 
Lake Sup. Corp kon 14% + % Oct 2 40,000,000 
New York Air Brake... 13s 3 Jone 18 10,000,000 8 &§Q Jan.. “1907 
Niles-Bement-Pond ...... 130 Feb 6 5,000,000 6 6Yy. Sept, 1906 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr . | 105 2,000,000 6cum 6 M Dec., 1906 
Otis Elevator Co 50 2 March 18 6,350,300 2A. Apr., 1906 
Otis Elevator Co. pr “4 6.308,500 6n.c. 6Q Jan., 1907 
Penn. Steel i eotiein ikihai 67 1 May 13 10,759,000 . ¥ 
Penn Steel’pr_ a, 16,500,000 Tn.c. |TE.A Apr., 1906 
Pittsburg Coal Co ... 16 — \ Feb. 11 29,045,400 iout Nov 
Pittsburg Coal pr.... rn 2% 30,217,700 S I Jyeshecs Apr. 1905 
Pressed St! Car oF 50% 2% Feb. 20 12,500,000 3 Aug., 1904 
Pressed Stl. Car pr OS % Ly 12,500,000 Ta.c. TQ. Feb. 1907 
Pullman a 108% Oct 7 100,000,000 8 sq. Feb., 1907 
Railway Stl Spring 43 1% Mar 7 13,500,000 45.4 Oct., 1996 
Railway Sti Spring pr OR +1 13,500,000 7cum 7Q. Dec. 1906 
Rep Iron& Steel ... 3K +2 Oct. 7) 27,191,000 aunts 
Rep Iron & Steel pr.. Ry I 20.416, 900 Toum 7Q. Jan., 1907 
Sloss-Sheffield 7] 1% Mar 5 10,000,000 5 55.A | Oct.. 1908 
Sloss-Sheffield pr.... 103 1 6,700,000 Tn.c 7 % Jan . 1907 
Tenn. Coal & lron 155% i May 22,553,600 4 4 Feb.. 1997 
U. 8. Pipe & Fdy....... 45% y June 26 12,500,000 4 ‘ Q. Dec.. 1906 
U.8. ote pr 87 12,500,000 7n.¢ 7 Q. Dec... 1906 
U. 8. Steel it an % | April 15 508,302,500 2n.c KY Mar... 1907 
U. 8. Steel pr. 104 ca) 360,281,100 7coum |7 3 Feb . 1907 
U. 8. Steel 5's 99 8 463,798,000 5 5A. te 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke. 87 2% Sept. 17 8,641 600 : $09 
Westinghouse Elec 150 June 26 20,996,350 * 10 10 Q. Jan.. 1907 
West’ghouse Air Brake | 156 1 Oct. 1 11,000,000 * 2% | Jan. 1907 
Par value of shares, $100, except those 
starred, $50. 
their loans over $1,500,000 This re stock on an 8 per cent basis, and this 


sulted in the decrease of the surplus 


reserve of $9,288,000. Rates for money 
it New York are easier than at the 
principal cities in the interior and this 


has brought a waning flow of money to 


feed ng sec 


tions. Steel stocks p ited in the 
general improvement of conditions and 
gains were frequent United States 
ot s] ed only a moderate activ 
ty with sales of 293,700 common and 
14,790 preferred Total sales for the 


four dividends of 2 per cent each 
increase of 


The com- 


will be declared on it, an 


‘ per cent a year over 1906 
pany has $625,000 of preferred stock 
on which 6 per cent is paid and $1,250,- 
000 of common stock on which 8 per 
cent will now be paid 

Books for “iL following stocks 


ve been close rpose of 


Steel 


d for the pu 
Pressed 
Steel & 
and United States Steel preferred 


dividends 


computing 


Car preferred, Empire Iron 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers:— 

The Southwestern Iron 
Guthrie, Okla., has increased its capital 
stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

The American Machine Mfg. Co., De 
troit, Mich., has increased its capital 
stock from $60,000 to $100,000. 

The Toledo-Massillon Bridge Co., To- 
ledo, O., has increased its capital stock 
from $300,000 to $400,000 

The Wayne Iron Ore Co., Buffalo, has 
been chartered with $250,000 capitaliza- 
tion by M. M. Drake, H. B. Chamber- 
lain and F. W. H. Jones, all of that 
city. 

The Vulcan Engine & Machine Co., 
Wilmington, N. C., has been organized 
with a capitalization. of $10,000 by J. A 
Lockfaw, J. L. Grafflin and W. P. Car 
roll. 

The Rock Island Tool Co., Rock Is- 
land, Ill., has been incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000 by Frank G. Young, 
C. J. Larkin and C. E. Shields. 

Illinois Modern Machine Co., 
Ill., has been organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $25,000 by Elijah N. Zoline, 
Frances G. Main and James E. Bowles. 
The Acme Foundry Co., Pittsburg, Pa., 
has been organized with a capitalization 
of $25,000 by Marcellin C. Adams, Ed- 
ward Oberndorf and Sidney S. Klinord 
linger, Pittsburg. 

The Dockery Heating & Sheet Metal 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., has been organized 


Chicago, 


with a capitalization of $15,000 by James 
J. Dockery, Leo J. Dockery and Eliza 
beth N. Dockery. 

The Rochester Automatic Boiler Feed 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., has been incor- 
porated with $40,000 capitalization by 
W. H. Smith, M. H. Smith, J. H. Faulk- 
ner and G. Berns, all of that city. 

The Heimann Foundry & Machine Co., 
Massillon, O., has been organized with a 
capitalization of $50,000 by M. W. Ober- 
lin, F. G. Harrison, August Andrew 
Reise and H. C. Dielhem. 

The V. M. Kluge Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
has been incorporated to manufacture 
iron and steel products. The capitaliza- 
tion is $15,000 and the incorporators are 
V. M. Kluge, C. A Fox and F. F. Mes 
mer, all of Syracuse 

The Armor Steel & Foundry Co., Mat- 
thews, Ind., has been incorporated to do 
a general steel casting business. The cap- 
ital stock is $25,000, and the incorpora 
tors are: William S. Freeman, William 
B. Moore and George P. Swift. 

The Huddlestone Mining, Milling & 
Smelting Co., Cincinnati, O., has been 
incorporated with a capital of $25,000 by 
Peter J. Schneider, Frank Brinkmoeller, 


Works Co., 


Conrad Conen, Otto Sammerding and 
Bernard Brandt. 

The Russell Foundry & Machine 
Works, Queers Borough, New York, has 
been incorporated for $20,000 to carry 
on a foundry and machine shop business. 
The incorporators are F. Russell, Great 
Neck; J. Russell, 
Resquin, New York City. 

The Builders’ Hardware Co, 
lyn, N. Y., has been incorporated to man- 


Flushing and R. R. 


Brook 


ufacture hardware rasps and tools, w.th 
' 


Those inter- 


*hilip Levin- 


a capitalization of $5,000 
ested are: Louis Levinson, | 
son, Paul Zipkin, 18 Harrison avenue, 
Brooklyn. 

Titanium Steel Co., New York, has 
been incorporated to manufacture iron, 
capital stock 
is $125,000, and the incorporators are: 
Daniel M Thomas Hall, 253 
Broadway, New York; and J. 
son, Hasbrouck Heights, N. J 

The Standard Thermostat Co. has been 
organized at Kittery, Me., 


steel and other metals. The 


Mie 7 


with a capital 
of $500,000 to deal in machinery. The 
Percy C. Howe, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Charles S. Johnson, New- 
ton, Mass.; S. J. Morrison, Portsmouth, 
N. H.; Horace Mitchell and M. G 
Mitchell, Kittery. 

The Southgate Building Co 


Mass., has been incorporated to manu- 


pre mmoters are: 


, Boston, 
facture elevators with a capitalization of 
$9,000. The incorporators are: William 
N. Hartshorn, The Fenway, Boston, 
Mass.; Arthur J. Crackett, West Rox- 
bury, Mass., and J. Albert Briggs, West 
Roxbury, Mass 

The Midvale Mining Co., Midvale, Va, 
has been organized with a capital stock 
of $250,coo to mine manganese and iron 
ores. The officers of the company are 
John P. Cohalen, president ; 
pres dent, both of New 
and F. 


1 


both of salti 


Benjamin H, 
Irving, vice 
York; C. A. Geatty, 
W. Schultz 
more, Md The ma-n office of the con 
located at I015 East Fay 


e street, Baltimore 


secretary, 


treasurer, 


cern will be 


ett 


New Construction :— 

The Forged Steel Wheel Co., New 
Castle, Pa., is preparing for the construc 
tion of four new buildings at its present 
plant. The 


encircle the mill, are 


1 


railroad tracks, which will 
being laid, and 
as soon as they are completed work of 
excavation will begin 

The Buffalo Pitts Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
builder of threshing machinery, portable 
and traction engines, etc., states that the 
addition to its plant consists of a one- 
story brick building for engine tésting 


room and paint shop, 75 x 175 fe 
equipment will be required 
L. H. Howard, Neillsville, Wi 


that he is intending to erect a 


40 x 68 feet, three stories and b: 
part of which will be used by hi 
machine shop for repairs and sm 
ufacturing. He is in the market f 
and other machine tools, eith 
second hand. 

Barnum Brothers, contractors 
City, Ore., report that they are 
market for a large supply of ma 


and material for an extensive 


shop for the new Pacific & Orego 


tral Railway Co., and for a large 


of steel material for 30 miles of ni 


road which they are to build for th 


line 

[he B cht ( r Lo ( ( 
corporatio with te p 
Teuton building has p rchas¢ 


n that city, and has begun the « 
of a factory, one story, of brick 
$30,000. The company will repair 
and the plant will have a capacity 
cars a week. The building will be 


by April 1. Frank Kellersman is 


dent and Charles Blackford, secré 
The Berlin Construction Co., 


Conn., has received a contract for 


ing an extension to the fan shop 


Green Fuel Economizer Co., Matt 


N. Y., which will double tl c 
of the latter plant. A shop has al 


put up exclusively ror mart 


new patent Green steam and he 
heating coil. The pressure of 
in these lines and also 
ture of fuel economizers has c 
the Green Fuel compar t 
building purposes 
idjacent to the p t prop 
Plans have been prepared by tl 
fin Wheel Co., Chicag I t 
of an extensive plant na Io 
it Pullman. It will mpris f 
00 feet squat f s ] d <« 
truc ym cle T ] t} 
ng rooms 50 X 222 I 2 { 
room, 59 x 100 feet; 2 t ! 
shop; a carpenter shop, 19 x 70 
st house, 28 x 111 feet; cl g 
platform, 19 x 0 feet 1 old 
platform, 90 x 400 feet; 1 
plattorm, IS x 50 ieet 1 tw 
fice building, 30 x 62 feet d 
struct | Q heds } :, ; 
100 inch cupolas will b stall 
, ‘es 


other car wheel equ pment wil 
chased 
iently arranged, and will cost, with 
Architect 
Monroe 


ment, about $1,000,000 
E. Stevens, 2146 West 
Chicago, has prepared the plans 


The plant will be very con 


1907 


rection 
to cost 
r cars 
ot 100 

ready 


tary 


Berlin, 


of the 
eawan, 


pacity 


equ 8) 
Har Ty 
street, 
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General Industrial Notes:— 

The Smethport Cutlery Co. will ask 
for a state charter to build a plant at 
Smethport, McKean nty, Pa 


[The property of the American Can 
Co South Belling! Was has 
been purchased by E. B. Deming for 
$70,000 . 


The purchase of the machinery and ef- 
fects of the Sinking Spring Foundry Co., 
Sinking Spring, Pa., by James Woth- 


‘ 
ig 


, “ - 
erspoon, has been confirmed by the court 
The Hayden Corbett Chain Co. of 
Columbus, O., has installed the machin 


, 


ery in its new additions, just completed, 


and the plant is now being operated to 
its full capacity 
I] Ensley Macl & | idry ( 
h Ss ¢ tabl she 1 a new nd i d I 
chine shop at Ensle Ala The new 
yncern W make n, | nd ot 
caStings, excep teel 
lr} l 3 Worl Buff 
NY . i , 
( ste |? 
‘ 
' ( 7” : ( ; 
‘ } p \ \ | 
\ y ( : ( 
< P t I S7¢ 
e 
The Pitts gy S & | { 
I) Nichol ] | 
a I R. | \ 
, ] n S. G I 
W. J. Bissell 
T} e &W M \ t M re ( W 


Mechanics , (Pp comm , 
. . S : 
pects t hav te y factory it pera 


. 
president of tl fonongahela_ River 
Cor la¢ ( 1& Co Coa t th or 
gar ition of ft w | | of dir ‘ 


ry y t S ay ded 
t t t t Bethlehem St 
( oO 1< 00 { ] 50-« libs 
d st ( shells at $2.49 
t the Am«¢ n-Britis 
Mig. Co t] ( tract tor 20,004 
t t 5 bet forged ste 
s at $2.49 eacl 
S ( Boil Co., N 5s, O 
t it nt ting elected tw new 
d t s | \W ot Ilw on OI Nil 
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The Stowe-Fuller Co., Cleveland, O., 
has just received a large order for its 
“Aluminite” brick for portable cement 
rotaries for the First Port- 
land Cement ce. of South 
Africa, This is the second  ship- 
ment made to the South African plant, 
in which both American machinery 
and American aluminite blocks are 
used for the manufacture of cement. 

William H. Wood, hydraulic engin- 
eer and builder of special machinery, 
Medina, Pa., reports recent equipment 
contracts completed as _ follows: 
Warren City Boiler Works, Warren, 
O., -sectional hydraulic _flanging 
presses, accumulators, pumps, etc.; E. 
Leonard & Sons, London, Ont., hy- 
draulic riveting plant; Walsh & Weid- 
ner Boiler Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
hydraulic sectional flanging press; 
Waterous Engine Works Co., Ltd., 
srantford, Ont., hydraulic sectional 
flanging press; Union Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa., flanging press, hydraulic 
jib cranes and patent circular flanging 
machine; Allis-Chalmers Co., Chicago 
Ill., sectional flanging press; Odlum- 
Taylor Boiler Co., Memphis, Tenn., a 
complete hydraulic riveting plant, con- 
sisting of a triple pressure hydraulic 
machine, a hydraulic 
overhead crane, accumulators, pres- 
sure pumps, a hydraulic j-b 
crane and a patent circular flanging 
machine; Lookout Boiler & Mfg. Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., hydraulic flang- 


riveting 


‘ing press; Darbyshire-Harvie Iron & 


Machine Co., El Paso, Tex., sectional 
flanging press, accumulator, duplex 
pressure pumps and a hydraulic jib 
crane; Canada Foundry Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada, a riveter. 


Fires :— 

The Ewald Iron Works, Louisville, 
Ky., was damaged to the extent of 
$200 Jan. 31. 

The machine shop of Wheeler & 
Twine, Eighteenth street, Brooklyn, 
suffered a loss of $8,000 by fire Jan. 
31. 

The plant of the Boston & Lock- 
port Block Co., East Boston, manufac- 
turer of marine pumps and _ blocks, 
was partially destroyed by fire recent- 
ly, entailing a loss of $100,000 

The Federal Signal Works, of Green 
Island, N. Y., was entirely destroyed by 
fire Jan. 31, causing an estimated loss of 
$200,000. A large part of the loss was 
in machinery and appliances. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
The Wellman - Seaver - Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, is distributing a pamphlet il- 
lustrating and describing the Hughes 
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continuous gas producer. A number of 
types are illustrated, including the self- 
cleaning and the mechanically poked gas 
producers. Drawings and specifications 
for complete installations are also incor- 
porated. 

The Cleveland Twist Drill Co., Cleve- 
land, has issued catalog 32. containing 
descriptions, illustrations and dimensions 
of a complete line of drills, reamers, 
sockets, cutters, arbors, etc. The catalog 
consists of 175 6 x 9 pages, with flexible 
covers, and presents a large amount of 
useful information regarding the class 
of tools listed. 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chi- 
cago, is distributing upon request catalog 
No. 21, devoted to air cooled Duntley 
electric tools. These tools comprise 
blowers, grinders, drills etc. In addi- 
tion, the catalog presents considerable in- 
formation regarding the care of electric 
tools and the construction and operation 
of the motors used therein. 

The Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, 
in catalog No. 91 describes the Davis 
calyx diamondless core drill. This is a 
prospecting drill which produces cores 
from 1 5-8 to 15 inches diameter from 
any depth to 6,000 feet. It is built in dif- 
ferent sizes ranging from a hand oper- 
ated drill to one requiring 20 cr more 
horsepower. The catalog contains 62 
pages with illustrations and descriptions 
in detail of the various types of drills. 

The Atlas Engine Works, Indianapo- 
lis, has issued Bulletin No. 134, contain- 
ing illustrations and specifications of its 
steam engines and boilers. The various 
types of engines and boilers ars classi- 
fied and illustrated, and a brief summary 
of each engine and boiler, stating equip- 
ment, etc., is given below the specifica- 
tions. 

Wendell & MacDuffie, 26 Cortland 
St. New York, are distriLuting a 24- 
page catalog describing reinforced as- 
bestos corrugated sheathing a _ strong 
and durable composition of asbestos and 
cement compressed and reinforced with 
woven iron mesh, which material is used 
as a substitute for corrugated iron. 

The Garvin Machine Co., Spring & 
Varick Sts., New York, is distributing 
two circulars illustrating, respectively, 
motor-driven milling machines and vetti- 
cal spindle milling machines. ‘Zhe mo- 
tor-driven machines are of the universal 
and plain type, the universal being made 
in two and the plain in three sizes. Two 
different patterns of the verticai spindle 
machines are illustrated with tables 20 
x 36 and 25 x 48 inches, respectively. 

The Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of foundry supplies and 
hardware specialties, has just issued a 200- 
page catalog describing and illustrating 
a large range of foundry tools and spec- 
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ialties, including ladles, molders’ tools, 
brushes, wheel barrows, flasks, barrels, 
etc. 

The Detroit Seamless Steel Tubes 
Co., Detroit, is distributing a booklet en- 
tled “Do You Know?”, which presents a 
number of interesting historical facts and 
also the merits of the Detroit flue. 

The Perfection Spring Co., Cleve- 
land, is distributing a booklet containing a 
number of testimonials of the perfection 
steel spring for automobiles. 

The Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., 
Harvey, Ill, has issued a bulletin con- 
taining illustrations of a number of in- 
stallations of cranes of all types for rail- 
road service. 

The Michigan Sprocket Chain Co., De- 
troit, has brought out general catalog 
No. 5, which is bound in buckrum and 
contains 248 pages. Full price lists, di- 
mensions and illustrations are given of 
the various kinds of chain manufactured, 
elevator equipment, etc. 

The Lake Erie Nail & Supply Co., 412 
Frankfort avenue, N. W. Cleveland, is 
distributing literature calling attention to 
excelsior high speed tool steel giving di- 
rections for hardening, forging and an- 


nealing. It also calls attention to high 
speed drills of “Excelsior” high speed 
steel, whch are made in sizes from % 


to three inches diameter varying by 


64ths. 


A NEW SELLING AGENCY. 

The American Refractories Co., of Joliet, Il, 
has become interested with the Olive Hill Fire 
Brick Co., of Olive Hill, Ky., and will here 
after have a joint selling agency with it in 
Chicago, in the New Commercial Bank Building 
As this building will not be completed until 
May 1, all business until then will be trans 
acted from the works office of the American 
Refractories Co., at Joliet. 

The Olive Hill Fire Brick Co. has the original 
and largest plant for the manufacture of high 
grade fire brick, from the well known fire 
clays of Carter county, Ky. Being a strictly 
independent concern, the quality and the output 
is watched closely, and experienced and careful 


attention is given all orders, by E._ S. 
Hitchens, the president, who attends. to 
the management personally. The “Olive 
Hill” and “Carter” brands of brick 
have already’ established asrwweidsi known 


reputation, through extensive use in _ blast 
furnaces, rolling mills, and among the 
general trade. The American Refractories Co., 
which completed last summer a large plant for 
the manufacture of high grade silica brick, de- 
scribed in the Iron Trave Review of Oct. 18, 
1906. has met with success in marketing its 
“American” brand of silica brick, and is already 
enlarging its plant, to meet the increased de 
mands. The Wisconsin ganister, from which 
these brick are made, seems to possess unusual 
qualities of refractoriness and strength, that are 
quite different from the silica brick heretofore 
made. 

E. M. Allen, vice president and _ = general 
manager of the American Refractories Co., 
will be in personal charge of this new selling 
agency, and it is believed that this combination 
of high grade silica and fire clay brick will be 
very successful, 














